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“ WELL, I'M BLEsT!” PERCY MACNAUGHTEN EXCLAIMED, “YOU TWO DO LOOK JOLLY COMFORTABLE,” 


BERYL MACNAUGHTEN. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 
4 FATAL MISUNDERSTANDING, 


Beryt MacnavaHTen was radiantly happy, for 
she had just received a letter from the one b 
ia the world she loved with her whole heart 
soul, asking her to be his wife. 

His wife! Oh! how ber pulses throbbed at 
the very ht of being for ever by his side ! 
How happy would be, when they were all 
oh each - wad And she smiled, as she re- 
- words begging her to fix an ear! 
date for their : a 

“How impatient seem?, poor darling!” 
she whispered, half-aloud. “Oh! Charlie, I 
keowyou loved me,and I felt you were not playing 





with me ; and as you care for me so very much 
I suppose I must look overall the naughty stories 
I have heard about you, and when once I am 
your wife I feel sure you will not wish to find 
amusement outside your own home,” 

And the emiled a glorious smile, and owe | 
her head against the open window-sill she list 
to the joyous skylark, who, rising higher and 
higher in the blue ether, seemed to make the sir 
ring with his song of ee ee 
to heaven beyond, she breathed s prayer of 
thankfalness, that she had at last been granted 
the desire of her heart. . 

At that moment her father, Sir Frederick 
ble daughter's edejhe placed hie arm eftcetionetaly 
( ter’s arm affectiona’ 

“ How you startled me, dear father!” ssid 
Beryl, smiling up at him; “I never heard you 
open the door, and, of course, I did not expect 
to see you, for it is not often honour me by 
paying mea vieit in my little boudoir; but now 
you are hore I hope you will be like the German, 





who said, ‘When I come, I stay.’ So take that 
easy-chair, and make yourself comfortable,” aad 
rising, she pushed it towards him. 

“*] will not alt down, thank you, my child, for 
I have only a few minutes to spare, but I was 
anxious to have a little taik with you before I go 
to London, as I may not see you again during 
the day,” and taking her hand gently ia bis own, 
he looked steadily into her eyes, as if to watch 
their expreseion. 

“Beryl,” be continued, ‘I have had »& letter 
this morning from some one who loves you very 
dearly, Oan you guess who it is?” 

“Yes ! indeed I can,” replied the girl, with a 
joyous smile, “ for I, too, have had » letter from 
a certain ‘some one’ ; so your mighty mystery is 
solved, dear, without my having the trouble of 

easing 1” and she looked up saucily into her 
father’s face. 

“Have you, Beryl?” he answered, in « eur- 

tone, ‘May I ask what he said to you! 
‘or he told me he would not mention the subject 
to you until be had my permission to do so,” 
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“T expect he found he had mot patience towalt 
for your anewer, dad, and wanted to learn his 
fate ab ounce; 20 he wrote mé-jusbt a nice little 
note, to ask me & very important question,” and 
the thought of that note brought the blushes to 
ber fair young cheeke. ‘And you won’t mind 
very much if I say ‘yes’ to it, will you,-dear 
father? For he tells me he cannot live without 
me any louger, and if I will be his wifa he will 
make me ever 80 1 4 gl 

“ Well! my child, I suppose I must forgive a 
lover’s Impatience, although I must confess I 
would rather he had kept bis word with me, and 
as you seem so pleased, dear girl, I will say no 
more about it, I wish you every happiness, 
Bery!, and although I shall mies you very much, 


T shall be proud to see you the of a0 gooda 
man.” ; 
Aud having presented his face to hia daughter 


to kiss he left her once more alone, and, if possible, 
happler than before. 

‘ Dear old father |” she at, as the door 
closed, “how kind he was | and I always thought 
be did mob like Charlie, for he never ceemed to 
encourage bis visite; but I suppose that 


because he had not declared hts love for tae. | 


Well | the past is over now, and Iam so happy!” 
And opening her davenport she found some of 


her pretty crested paper, and began to write her | | 


first love-letter, 

Before she had finished it she heard the hall 
door shut, and seeing her father’s retreating 
figure going down the drive she went to the 
window, and called “ good-bye” to him ; and fn 
return he took an envelope from his pocket, and 
smiling up at her, and waving an adieu, he wended 
his way towards the station. 

As he dropped hia letter into the post-office he 
gave a-great sigh of relief. 

“ When once she is McQueen's wife I shall feel 
happy about her,” he murmured, half-aloud, “ for 
he {fs a good fellow, and has plenty of money into 
the bargain, which is fortunate, as I have not 
much at the present time, although no one is 
aware of it but myself, and with a rich son-in- 
law things will improvea little. Poor, dear Berg] ! 
I always fancied she cared for that scamp Danvers, 
and that I should have had a lob of trouble with 
her on his account, but I am truly thankful I 
was mistaken.” 

“A penny for your thoughts!” exclaimed a 
handsome young man, as he came suddenly round 
the corner of the road, meeting Sir Frederick 
face to face, “ Why, pater, you are looking as 
pleased as Panch about something,” and turning 
round he accompanied his father to the station. 

Daring that walk Sir Frederick told his son 
that Beryl was engaged to Douglas McQaeen, 
and that he had written'to invite him to come 
down the next day. 

"I am indeed awfully pleased to hear it,” re- 
plied Percy Macnaughten, in genuine surprise. 
* But what a close beggar he must be, for I spent 
the evening with him only laet night, and he 
never even hinted at such a thing.” 

“ He did not know what your sister's answer 
might be, 1 suppose,” replied Sir Frederick, 
“Men do not like to let anyone know, in case 
they should be refused, It takes the pride out 
of them—so they say nothing until they are sure; 
and certainly in his letter to me he did not seem 
to be at all confident that Beryl did care for him 
~——but I am glad to find she does,” 

By that time they had arrived at the station, 
and, raising hie hat to his father, Percy Mac- 
navghten retraced h!s steps. 

“T am glad, too, that she cares for him,” 
thonght he. ‘Douglas is the best fellow in the 
world, and I should be sorry to see: him 
miserable ;” and, jumping a hedge beside him, 
he cut across the meadow to his home, and hav- 
{og donned bis flannela he spent the afternoon 
upon the riyer—and, as he was engaged ond to 
dinver, Beryl was left alone the reat of the day. 

Toe next morning, after breakfast, Sir 
Frederick locked up from the columns of the 
Times, and called his daughter to his side, 

“ Beryl,” he said, kindly, “ you will be pleased 
to hear that I have fnvited Douglas McQueen 
to lunch with you to-day, and as I am again 
ob'iged to go te town you must take care of 
him, which, under the circumstances, I suppose 





yoy won’t object to,” and he looked to her for a 
re J: § 

A Of couree,-father, I will take care of Mr, 
McQueen if you wish me to do so; but I hops 
ha won’t remain lotg; a: I have invited Charile 
to dine with us, and he wil! be here about three 

“‘Qharlie! Who the deuce is that?” de- 
manded Sir Frederick, growing white to the Ips; 
and Beryl, seeing his face, became suddenly pale, 
but with a determined voice she replied,-— 

"I think you need hardly ask who Charlie is, 
considering you gave me permieeion yesterday to 
accept him as my future husband.” 

“] did nothing of the sort, and you know 15,” 
answered Sir Frederick, roughly. ‘‘I gave per- 
miselon for you to be engaged to Douglas 


| McQueen, and he is the only man | will allow 


ou to Aad 
' Beryl restrained her temper with an effort, 
and, jaying her haad tly on his arm, she 
looked fa 


wome terrible mistake be- 
“] remember . now ; 
elther. Charlie's or Mr. 
at explains the whole 
thing. Charlie wrote to aod Mr. McQueen 


w to old your consent, for yesterday 
to Charlie, and accepted him; and, 
, L love him, and will never give him up!” 

“* Beryl,” said Sir Frederick, sternly, ‘I have 
written to Douglas McQueen and told him that 
you have consented to be his wife; and as he is 
coming down to see you to-day I must {neist 
upon your .conduct yourself properly, and 
mecting him as a lady should the man she js 

to marry. ; 

“ne am sorry if you are disappointed, but In 
this I will be obeyed; for I will not allow 
McQueen to be made a foo} of ou more than [ 
will be made one myself, Aud I might as well 
tell you at the same time, that even if McQueen 
had not asked for your hand I would never have 
consented to your marrylog Charles Danvers, 
an unprincipled young scoundrel, who has 

or brains ; and if he pretends to 
care for you it is because he imegines you will 


have money. : 

Beryl, if ever you marry 
Danvers you will leave my houre for ever, and I 
will not give you « single farthing; while, on 
the other hand, McQueen is a noble fellow, and 
T should be proud to see you his wife, So bea 
good girl, and give yy Cag > nonsense, 

1) hand to 


was in no mood now to be 


q 
And he held ou her ; but Beryl 
concillated, : 


man she loved, to prevent her father “ 
made a fool of.” So standing before him, m4 
her head erect, she told him,— 

“That although Mr. McQueen might be all 
that he should be as a gentleman, she had fully 
made up her mind to be true to Charles Dan- 
vers ; and, if he refused his consent she should 
marry him without it, and that would at least 
prove whether Charlie wanted or her 
money ;” and the look In her eyes showed she 
meant what she sald. 

Jast then Percy entered the room, and glanc- 
ing from his father to his sister gave a long 
whistle. 

“What on earth is the matter?” he asked, 
‘ zoe are standing like two bull-dogs ready for a 

ti ” 

eThey both appealed to him at once, and told 
their story. Each expected him to take their 
aide, ‘but Perey Macnaughten would do neither ; 
and going off into peale of laughter he left the 
stormy scene, saying, — 


“The best thing he could do was to keep out 


of it, for it was a case of Greek meeting Greek, 
and neither of them would give way.” 


But though Percy seemed to take so. little 
interest in the wordy war between his father and 
sister, he intended to hag Aes wy if it lay in his 


power ; and he knew todo that he must pretend 
to be perfectly indifferent before Sir Frederick. 


So he seated bimself under the shadow of. an 
old bay tree which grew close to the house, and 
there walted until he heard the dining-room 


door shut with a decided bang. And thea he 
aroze and quietly stepped Into the apartment by 
the window which opened upon the lawn, 

Bery! did not hear him enter, and he found 
her rocking herself to and fro, with passionate 
tears falling unheeded down her cheeks. 

** Come, old girl!" he said, coaxingly. *' What 
is the use of crying} Ib is sure to be all right 
In the end.” ‘The pater fs certain to give way 
sooner or later, and the less you oppose him the 
quicker you will get your own way. So @on’s 
fret, and try to cheer up!” 

And he took her hand in hie and emothed it 
gently. 

‘Ip fa all very well for you, Percy, to talk of 
nob fretting and tell me to cheer up. I shovid 
like to see you cheerful under the eanie circum- 
stances, Ib may be a good joke for you, but I 
fail to see the fan of it.” 

And she tried to draw her hand away, but 
Perey would not let her, 

* Now, old girl! fi is no use your being cross 
with me, you know very well it is no fault of 
mine ; ff you will dry those poor, little eyes 
of yours, und talk like « sensible little woman, I 
will do my best to help you. So now to bustness. 
First of. all, in an hour’s time D: McQueen 
will be here, and as the pater be in town 
you will have to meet him.” 

“Sir Frederick does not intend to go to 
London now,” réplied Beryl, coldly, ‘‘ but means 
to remain at home, to make me receive Mr. 
MeQueen with open arms, and I won't do it!” 
she cried, patslonately. 

“All right, don’t!” replied Percy, with an 
amused § 3 “but I would not ‘Sir Frederick’ 
our father, if I were you, dear. He has alwaye 
been a good old fellow to us, and if he is in a 
rage now, itis no use hardening your heart 

inst him ; he will come round fn time.” 

**T don’t care if he does or does not!” she 

plied, hotly. ‘I intend to marry Charlie, 
whatever he says!” 

“OF course you do, old lady ! I never doubted 
that for a minute. And as you are determined 
to have your own way, why should you be crore 
any longer? And now let us uce what is jbest 
to be done, If I were you I should goand meet 
Douglas at the station, take him for a quiet 

tell him the truth, ani I 

feel certain he is not the man to try and persuade 
care for him against your will; eo run 

‘ore the pater catches you, 
for he ig sure to come down presently, to see 
welcome our gues) warmly, and then 


Bg 
as 
E 
zg 
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that you 
Speen arenas ne ows #0 bed of once, like 

a sensible 
be , Percy, you must be mad to imagine F 
pone te the circumstances, go and meet Mr. 

aeen. 


“ Why not?” 

“Yes, why not!” said a cheery voice at the 
window, and, in another second, Douglas McQueen 
had entered the room. 

Bery! coloured hotly ; ib annoyed her to thiuk 
that he had heard any of thelr conversation ; s0, 
turning to him with flashing eyes, she sald,— 

"It is usual for visitors to go to the front 
door, Mr, McQueen, and nob to come to open 
windows to listen to what people are talkicg 
aboht ; but now you are here you can converse 
with Percy, as I have no time tospare,” and with 
a meaning look at her brother, she left the room, 
and, throwing a light shaw! around her, she went 
out Into the garden to rest under the shadow of 
an old beech tree, 

When ehe had left the room Douglas McQueen 
looked blankly at Percy Macnaughten; ali the 
light had died out of his face, leaving him very 


pale and grave. : 

" Can you explain aleter’s conduct }"” he 
asked, coldly ; ‘for she accused me of listening 
at npr pr a more than I cap 

+ up with, even from her.’ 
oe Tadeed, I am nee sorry it ge pow 

ppened,”’ replied Percy, shaking nd for 
the first time; ‘‘but don’s take any notice of 
Beryl this morning, she has been rather upset. 
Come and alt down, and let us talk it over. The 
fact is, there-has been some terrible misunder- 
standing.” 

"Do you mean to tell me she does not-inten? 
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to marry me after all Sir Frederick said in hie 
letrer yesterday about her great love for me?” 

“ Yes, that is just it! It unfortunately hap- 
pened that Beryl received a letter from Danvers, 
asking her to be his wife, by the same post asmy 
father got yours, and he went to my eieter and 
toid her he had heard from some one who loved 
her very dearly, and desired her to guess who it 
was from, and Beryl, suppoaing Danvers had 
written to the pater as well as to herself, laugh- 
ingly told bim she knew all about it, as she hod 
had a letter too,” 

* Bat surely Sir Frederick must have known I 
would nob write to bis daughter after my having 
told him I should not do so without his permia- 
¢ion *”” perme Deis 

“ ” continued Percy, “he was much 
antl ; but, thinking a lover's se de 
won!d excuse the fact, he did not say much about 
it; and finding Beryl delighted on the subject, 
and having no of the truth, he left her, 
and wrote straight off to you. It never struck 
him that no namehad been mentioned, So the 
eames post which took my father's letter to you 
carried one from Beryl to Charles Danvers, accept- 
ing his offer; and it was not till this morniog 
that the mistake was found out,” 

‘* And does your sister really love Danvars?” 
he asked, with an agitated voice, 

** Yes, I fear she does,” replied Perey, with 
feeling. “'I amawfully sorry for you, old fe!- 
iow! I knew you would take it to heart when 
you heard of it,” 

"Don’t think about me,” he answered, sadly. 
“Ib ia Beryl we musb consider, I fear Danvers 
is not the sort of man to make any girl a 
hueband, particularly a high ted little woman 
like your sister. I believe will break her 
heart In a year, Bat I suppose she intends to 
marry him!” 

“Yea, I am sure she does, for most people 
preferto be miserable thelr own way, than happy 
someone elee’s ; but she will never be his wife 
with her father’s consent, for he {fs quite deter- 
mined she shall accept you.” 

“No,” replied Douglas McQueen, firmly, “he 
foust not force an engagement with me upon her, 
and I would never marry a girl who did not love 
me with all her whole heart. I will tell Sir 
Frederick so when I see him, but I don’t think 
I can meet him this morning. I feel quite un- 
manned for the time being. I shall be better 
presently, no deubt, and I will catch the first 
train up to town, and telegraph to say I am 
unable to come to-day ; for the less eald about 
this unfortunate matter the better, and I expect 
Sir Frederick is pretty warm about It at pre- 
sent. Jet him cool down, and then we can talk 
it over quietly, Till then, remember, I am to 
know nothing—for it is of no use to upzet Beary! 
more than is we o we 6 girl! By-the- 

& 


said Percy Macnaughten, 
warnily his hand. You are a noble 
fellow, Douglas, and I only wish Beryl would 
‘eccept you. I fear she will live to regret the 
day on which she marries Danvers; bub when 


time ago ; and now, if you don’t 

my father, you had better 

wiadow, for I bear bim coming down the stair-. 
And jst as 





telegram off for you. It would save you the 
walk, wouldn’t it?” 

“Thank you,” said Sir Frederick, coldly, ‘1 
prefer sending it off myself,” 

“Just as you like,” replied Percy, indif- 
ferently. ‘But I thought you wanted to be at 
home when McQueen came down, and !f he 
artives by the train you told him, you would 
jast miss him, and I think that would be euch a 
Pp ty.” 

“ You are right, my boy !*’ said Sir Frederick, 
with an approving lock at hisson. “I am glad 
to see you so sensible, Go, by all means, and I 
will remaiu at home; and be quick back, as I 
a, to lunch punctually at one o'clock to- 

lay.’ 

Percy Macnaughten crossed the room, and sud- 
denly he turned round and said,— 

‘*T suppose you would have no objection to 
my taking Beryl on the river this afternoon? I 
think a little change would do her good, as she 
complains of a headache to-day; and we might 
tike our tea with us, and return at nine, in time 
for supper.” 

“Certainly,” replied Sir Frederick, quite taken 
off bia guerd by his son's innocent expression 
of faca; “I am only too glad to give her a 
little amusement, for I fear she is rather upset 
to-day ; but it cannot be helped. In this I will 
be obsyed!” and he drew himself up to his full 
height, and looked as If he meant what he eaid. 

“All right; then that is settled!” said 
Percy, and in another eecond he had left the 


room, 

“Poor old chap!” he thought; **it is rather 
a shame to take him in, bub I have promised 
Beryl to help her; so I will keep to my word,” 
and he walked direct to the post-office, and sent 
off the followiog telegram :— 

“From P. Macnaughten :—‘'Do not come to 
Fernbank, but meet us at Sunbury Lock at 3 30 
thie afternoon. Be punctual.” 

And having ordered it to be forwarded without 
delay, he wended his way homeward as quickly 
as possible, to have a word with his sister before 
she went into the house. 

Beryl saw him coming across the meadow, and 
went to meet him with a bright smile. 

"Oh, Percy!” she said, * Douglas has been eo 
good to me; but I fear I have made him very 
miserable, old fellow. Bat he was so kind, 
ani says he would not have me marry him 
against my will; and he is going to tell dad, 
after a little while, that he does not want me 
any longer, so he will get me out of my trouble, 
you see, and then it will end all right.” 

“Beryl, dear, the pater will never consent to 
your marrying Charles Danvers—and don’t you 
think, little one, you could try and forget him ! 
McQueen is a nobler fellow, and would make you 
a good husband, and I feel sure you would never 
regret it if you chose him ; and I feel equally 
sure you would soon be miserable if you married 
Danvers, He is not worthy of you, dear ; do try 
and love Douglas Instead |" 

“TI thought you were going to help me, Percy ; 
but if you regret your promise to do so, I can 
manage without you,” and she turned away from 
him. 


** Come, Beryl, you are not going to get rid of 
me quite so easily,” so laughingly slipping his 
arm through hers, he drew her towards him once 
m 


ore. 

** Now tell me, o}d girl, are you eure you love 
Charlie with your whole heart and eou!, and that 
you would rather take him, with all his faults, 


than a good man like Douglas?” 

“ Quite sure, Percy,” she answered, earnestly. 
“T have loved Charlie from the very first day ] 
eaw him ; he is my life, and if I lost him now I 
should die!” 


** Stars! old lady! Iam glad I’ve never had 
the complafot as bad ae you. However, as you 
seem so certain, I will ssy no more about it, but 
just help you all I can ; only remember, if you 
ever regret your choice, don’t blame me after- 


‘*No fear of that,” she replied, brightly. 
“When once Iam Charlle’s wife, he will be so 
good, and we shall both be as happy as the days 
are ij 


“T hope so,” replied her brother, gravely : and 





then he told her about the telegram he had sent 
off to her lover, «and warned her not to seem too 
pleased about-going on the river with him, ia 
case Sir Frederick should suspect anything, ‘for 
if he does, old girl,” he continued, “' it would be 
‘all up,’ and there would be a thundering 
atorm ;” and he laughed as he pictured what a 
“flare up” there would be, 

“You area dear boy!” cried Beryl. “ How 
can I ever repay you for your goodness to me 1” 
and she looked gratefully up in his face, 

"That is just like you girls,” he cald, laughing 
still more, “Five minutes ago you were ready 
to declare what a brute I was, and now I expect 
you would swear anywhere that I am a perfect 
angel ; but, I say, the pater ia watching us from 
the drawing-room window ; you must not look 
too jolly, or he will be euspecting me, Abt pre- 
sent I am the good boy in the story-book, and 
the longer he thinks so the better. Now, pull 
your face down a little ; there, that will just do ! 
so taild, and so pathetic! Keep on that ex- 
pression and you would deceive the old gentle- 
man himself, Upon my word, this isa joke! I 
only wieh pocr Douglas had not to suffer for it— 
it is hard lines on him.” 

" Yes,” answered Beryi, ‘' I am very sorry too, 
but I cannot help it now.” 

“Well, Percy,” sald Sir Frederick, eyeing his 
may “have you done as you promised 
me?” 

*' Yes, I think I sent a settler, pater, You 
may be preity sure that young gentleman will 
not make his appearance here this afternoon.” 

“J am glad of it,” esid Sir Frederick, 
quietly. 

“ Whom do you mean!” said Beryl, with pre- 
tended innocence, 

“Why just this, dear,” ssid Percy, gravely— 
“and you must try and bear the disappointment 
well—your father wished a telegram sent to 
Charles Danvers, to tell him not to come here 
to-day, and I have sent it; and ff you are a very 
good girl, you are te be allowed to go on the 
river with me this afternoon ; if you are naughty, 
you will be sent to your own room till you say 
you are sorry ; so be sensible, and don’t make a 
useless fuse about it.” 

Durivg her brother’a speech, Beryl had kept 
her back to him and to her father, to prevent 
their seelug her fsca; but the tone of Percy 
Macuavghbten's voice was too much for her, and 
she feit she must lavgh, and began to shake 
violently ; but she cleverly hid her face ia her 
handkerchief, and pretending to sob, exclaimed 
that ‘‘it was too bad,” when Sic Frederick 
stopped her by laying his hand on her eboulder, 
and said, not unkindly,— 

“ My dear, go to your own room till you can 
compose yourself; then change your dress, and 
come quistly down to luncheon, for I am ex- 
pectiog Mr. McQueen every minute, and I wish 
you to be ready to receive him,"’ and leading hia 
daughter to the door, they both passed out of 
the room, Baryl still in uncontrollable shekes, 
which her father took for deep emotion. 


CHAPTER II. 
A STOLEN MERTING, 


Wuen Beryl came downstairs an hour later 
she found Sir Frederick’ pacing the drawing- 
room with a troubled expression upon his 
face, Y 

“ T have just received a telegram from Dovglas 
McQueen,” he said, “ to tell me he is unable to 
come to-day.” 

Really |’ answered Beryl, indifferently. ‘'Ib 
does not look as if he were very avxlous to eee 
us, does it?” 

‘*]7 do not underetand it,” he replied, turning 
round and facing his daughter. “I hope sou have 
had nothing to do with his non-asppearance; It 
seems to mo very poculiar, and I think I shall 
ran up to town directly after lunch, and ascer- 
tain the meaning of it,” 

“T certainly should not trouble Mr, McQueen 
if I were you, father; if he does not wish to 
come, leave him alone. Jam very glad he ia not 
coming, for it has saved another argument ; and 
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I hope you will write to him to-day, and explain 
the whole circumstances of the case, and then 
I am sure he will not press the matter further, 
for nothing would ever induce me to marry 
him; so now I think we had better drop the 
. 

* The subject shall never be dropped until you 
promise to give up Danvers,” he answered, 
hotly. “I would rather you remained single all 
your days than let you marry a scamp like that ; 
and as to telling McQueen I shal! do nothing of 
the sort, and I shall see that he comes down and 
makes everything straight with you before the 
end of the week.” 

“ Will you?” she said; “I think not;” but 
she could add no more, for at that moment the 
majestic butler announced that luncheon was 
ready, and pub an end to the convereation, 


At half-paed three Percy Macnavghten and 
his sister arrived at Sunbury Lock, and found 
Charles Danvers waiting for them—and 
handsome he looked, standing on the bank in 
his spotiezs flannels, which showed his tall, 
manly figure off well; his slightly-wavéd gold- 
brown hair, and long, soft moustache suited his 
style, and the expression of his sparkling bine 
oven, er he met Bery)’s, denoted Intense devotion 
an 


There were few women who could resist 
Charles Danvers when he chose to fascinate 
them ; and it was not to be wondered at that 
Beryl had succumbed to his charms, especially 
as he really did love her with all the warmth of 
hie passionate nature ; and ab the present time 
she was his idol, and he cared to worship at no 
other shrine, 

He quickly jumped into the boat and eat down 
beside Beryl, pressing her hand with great ten- 
derness. 

“It was good of you, darling, to arrange this 
nics Little trip for as, I was thinking thie morn- 
ing how lovely it would be on the water to-day,” 
and he slipped his arm through hers and drew 
her close to his elde. 

“It was not my thought, it was Percy's,” she 
sald, looking brightly up at him. 

“Oh! was itt How are you, old boy! I 
forgot I had not spoken to you.” 

“Well! I wae beginning to think you were a 
pretty cool hand, but I suppose I must forgive 
you, under thepresent circumstances. But look 
here, you lazy beggar, don’s you imagine I am 
going to pull you all the time, while you sit there 
and enjoy yourself, so come and make yourself 
useful. Besides, we shall have everyone 
looking at us if you sit so close to Beryl! as all 
that, Oome along, now, and about two miles 
ahead there’s « lovely, quiet little nook I know 
of, and we will go up there, and then I will make 
myself scarce, for I know you are longing to 
throw me overboard to get me out of the way ; 
but I won’t bother you much when oncs we cast 
anchor, so let us be quick.” 

And having persuaded Charles Danvers to 
take a pair of eculls, they soon arrived at their 
destination, and springing lightly up the bank, 
Percy Jaughingly bade them adieu. 

**T shall be back again at eight o'clock, Beryl,” 
he vaid; “and I bope you will have a happy 
time, But, please remember, whatever you eetitle 
to do, tell me as little as porridle, as the less I 
know the better; but mind whatI eald to you 
coming along, decide nothing in « hurry,” and 
with a parting wave he left them, 

‘What does he mean, pet?” asked ‘Charles 
Danvers, turning to Bery), with marked astonish- 
ment ia bis face, 

“ IT have much to tell you, Charlie,” she said, 
looking timidly up at him. 

“ Come and sit down, and we will have a long 
chat.” And having settled themselves com- 
fortably at the bottom of the boat, and put up a 
large umbrella to shelter them, regardless of their 
being in a perfectly shady nook, Beryl told him 
her story from beginning to end. She kept 
nothicg back from her lover, feeling it best he 
should know all; even that she should lose her 
a and expected fortane if she became his 

fe. 

Oharles Danvers’ face clouded visibly when he 
learnt that Beryl would bring no gri:t to his 





mill. He was decidedly a poor man, and had 
very extravagant habits, and he had hoped that 
Sir Frederick Macnaughten would make his 
daughter s liberal allowance, and it was a great 
disappointment to him to find that she wouid 
bave n Bat with 1 at his side gazing 
up at him with her pathetic eyes, he could 
think of little else his present love for her, 
and drawing her closer to him he kissed her 
passionately, 

“My brave darling!” he whispered; ‘ how 
much you have borne for my sske, Never mind, 
sweet one, when once you are my wife, you 
will not regret your old home, will you, pet?” he 
asked, tenderly; ‘‘and I expect when father 
sees you are quite determined, he will rather 
forgive you than loose you altogether. Don’t you 
think so?” he questioned, 

“No, Charlie, my father does not easily forgive, 
but I can bear even his displeasure for your sake. 
But are you quite sure you will stil! care to 
marry me without s penny! Sir Fredeiick said 


you would not.” 
“Did he, Beryl? -Well, I will prove he was 
wrong. When do you come of age, dear 1” 

"This day month,” she answered. “ What 
made you ask, Charlie?” 

“Cannob you guess, sweet?” he replied, 
earnestly. “No? Well, I will tell you. On 
the day you are twenty-one your father will have 
no legal right to dictate to you. Andon that 
day, my pet, I must make you my wife.” 

Bery! trembled as she heard his words. 

She loved Charles Danvers with her whole 
soul, but she loved her father too, and she did 
not wish to give him the pain of parting from 
her at so near a date; so she pleaded with her 
lover to give her more time, But he would take 
no refusal, and listening to hie soft, passionate 
love-words, she soon forgot all but the man at 
her side, and, drawn to him by hie inexpressible 
tenderness, she laid her head at last upon his 
breast, aod murmured, — 

** As you will.” 

And thus they remained for hours, almost too 
happy for words, feeling and knowing nothing 
save the great love that filled their hearts, con- 
tented with the blies of the day, without one 
thought of the pain the future to morrow would 
bring. 

. ” * * * 

When the neighbouring clock struck eight 
Percy Macnaaghten atood beside the boat. 

They had not heard his footeteps on the moss- 
grown bank, so they were still hidden under the 
convenient umbrella when he stopped. And they 
started when they heard his cheery voice by their 
side. 

** Well, I'm blest |” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You two 
do look jolly comfortable, It makes me feel in- 
clined to Institute a partnership umbrella my- 
self. But, I say, time is up, and we must be 
precious quick, or we shall be late for supper, 
and that would never do. I suppose you have 
had your tea, or whatever you call it—all that 
cake and stuff we brought out with us!” 

**No, we have not,” replied Beryl, laughing ; 
“we never thought of it. What shall we do? 
We must not take it home again, and there's no 
time to eat it now.” 

“No, there’s not,” Percy answered, “I wish 
there were, for I’m as hungry as a hunter; but 
I'll tell you what we'll do with it: there are 
some children up yonder who would be glad of 
it, poor little beggars!” And, taking up the 
basket of provisions, he was quickly out of sight ; 
and when he returned Beryl and Charles Dan- 
vers were ready to atart, and they wee soon on 
their way homewards, rowing swiftly down the 
stream till they arrived at the lock. And there 
the young lovers bad once more to part. So, 
w g to Bery! to keep up bravely for his 
sake, and thanking percy for his kindness towards 
them, Charles Danvers sprang lightly ashore, 
and wended his way towards the station, 

* Well, old girl?” said Percy Macnaughten to 
his sister, “ I hope + ego will be happy ; you cer- 
tainly looked eo this evening, when I came back 
to you. I can only say I trust it will last.’ 

“ Oh, yea!” replied Berg), locking up brightly. 
“We have had a glorious day, thanks to you, 
dear ; but what has happened to you, Percy} 





Why, you are wet through! Surely you have 
not been in the river with your clothes on, by 
way of amusing yourself’ ” 

“That is just what I have been doing,’ 
answered Percy, with a hearty Jaugh. ‘ Bery), 

ou must congratulate me, for this afternoon I 
ve met the prettiest little girl I ever caw, and 
I believe she is as good as she locks.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Bery!, with 
astonishment, ‘I do not see what your meeting 
@ pretty girl has to do with your belog wet.” 

* Everything, old lady ; because the first thing 
I saw of my little fairy was that she was having 
avythivg but a good time of it, in the middle of 
the stream ; and I had the pleasure of landing 
my fich without ee eee 
matters not to me whether I have to swim In or 
out of my belongings.” 

“Oh, Perey, how good you are!” exclaimed 
his sister, with an admiring look at him, “ Acd 
who is this girl, and what was she doivg by her- 
self on the river?” 

“She was not by hereelf, dear, but with her 


skter, who bad gone on shore to geb some 
lemonade at the little farmhouse close by ; and 
when she was alone my little friend let boab 


drift out into the at and never saw e steam 

launch coming up bebiad her till it was too late 

to get out of ite way, and somehow she was up- 

seb, but she is all right now.” 

Besie when did you first see her }” questioned 
1, eagerly. 

“I? Oh, I heard the people shouting at her, 
and looked round just in time to see her go over, 
poor little soul ; and fortunately they swung the 
launch quickly round, and I just managed to 
prevent her being drawn under, and when I got 
on shore I took her to her sister and made her 
drink some hot brandy and water ; then, finding 
they lived about two miles distant, I escorted 
them home at a brisk rate, and to-morrow 
morning, if you feel inclined to accompany me 
to Weybridge, we will drive over to inquire for 
her ; if not I will go alone, for I have no mind 
to lore sight of my queen just as I have found 
her 


*€ Indeed, I should like to go with you, dear, 
and if I can help you in any way I shall be 
only too glad ; but you have not told me who 
ber people are, Will they welcome us, do you 
hink ? 


“Ob, yes, that’s all right,” replied Percy 
Macnaugbten, brightly. “ have no rela- 
tions, poor girls, except an old uncle and aunt 
with whom they are living, and I told the old 
lady I shonld drive over with you to-morrow to 
inquire for my little fairy, and she said she would 
be pleased to see us,” 

* And what is her name,” asked Beryl with 
interest. 

“Viola Sinclare, and her sister is called 
Mabel, and you must try and like her, dear, for 


m 6, 

% Indeed I will, dear boy,” said Beryl, earnestly. 
“Viola is a pretty name, and I hope she will 
prove worthy of you. Why, here is dad coming 
to meet us; and in another minute they were 
by Sir Frederick's side, 


OHAPTER Iil. 
SAVED PROM RUIN, 


Harty next morning Beryl and her brother 
ordered their little village cart and drove over to 
Weybridge, arriving at the residence of Captain 
Sincleire about eleven o'clock. 

They found Viola a for sy mah wa 

jen, and very pretty she looked er 80) 
Fine nun’s velling dress, relieved only by « 12 
rich Honiton lace at the neck and sleeves, 

“ How good of you to come!” she sald, lock 
ing ab Percy Macnaughten with a bright Wght in 
her eyes, which told their own tale, “And is 
this ycur sister you talked to me about yester- 
day? Ob! 1 am so pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance, for after all Mr. Macnaughten sald 
of you I feel as if we were old friends: 
already ;” and she pressed Beryl’s hand warmly. 


“ And now come in, for auntie is quite anxious 
to see you.” 
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And having shown her Into a prettily furnished 
drawing-room, she gave the necessary introduc- 
tions, and leaving Beryl] to talk to Mrs. Sinclare, 
she went out to summon the groom to hold the 
pony and relieve Percy Macnaughten of his 


For some time they walked about the garden, 
and before their chat was ended Percy had very 
plainly intimated to his little fairy that he hoped 

knew each other better should 

an friends ; and Viola, blus very 
red, had sccepted his proffered hand and had 
gently answered that “she hoped so too.” . 

At this juncture Mabel Sinclare joined them, 
and said she had heard her aunt the ser- 
vant where they were gone ; s0 she run out 
a en that they might all go in to- 
gether, 

Percy gave her a grateful glance, and Viola 
telling her she was a dear, slipped her arm 
through her sister's, and they all walked towards 
the house, 

“On, there you sre!” said Mrs. Sinclare. “I 
did not know you were out too, Mabel. I do 
at ee to come in, but I was afraid 
Viola might feel the sun too hot for her 


some years ago when they had travelled together 
on the Continent; and he had no idea they were 
now such near neighbours, 

At — poommerp  agae Sinclare entered the 
room, y pleased at the prospect 
of meeting his old friend sgain ; and said he 
should nob wait for Sir Vredérick’s visit, but 
should drive over the following day and see him. 

“Then why not all come?” said Beryl, good- 
na'uredly. “ We shall expect you in the morn- 
ing, and you must stay to lunch.” 

And so it was settled; and Beryl and her 
brother bade their new-found friends good-bye. 
And “Dut,” tired of waiting, started off at a 
fast trot ; so they soon came In sight of their 
lodge gates, 

Sir mean od a oe pleased ! the 
yg ‘ercy made, and the 
next day he remained at home to give his old 
chum a hearty welcome ; and the dsy was a very 
pleasant one for them all. Percy seemed never 
tired of showing Viola some new object of in- 
terest, and the are looked on and smiled. 

"My dear,” Captain Sinclare to bis wife 
that night, “ Viola would be a lucky girl if she 
won Percy hten, for he is the nicest 
young fellow I have met for a long time; and, 
of course, he will be bis father’s heir, And if 
the old chap is as rich as he used to be he will 
come in for something considerable,” 


: and should he be 
‘nough for aes 





used to be before he unfortunately wrote to her 
father, assuring her he would never again ask for 
her love In any way, and ended by saying that 
at some future date he would tell Str Frederick 
that he no longer desired to marry her; but he 
could not do so quite yet, as it would only get 
her into farther trouble with bim. So in the 
meantime she had better let things take their 
course, and that he hoped soon to make {b all 
right for her. 

Beryl was very = with bis kindnees, and 
ran down to tell her father that Douglas Mc- 
Queen was coming to see them with such a 
smiling face that the old man quite thought she 
intended way to his wishes, so he took her 

his arms kissed her affectionately, telling 

how much he regretted his harehness to her, 

asked her to ive and forget the past. 

Dear old father,” she answered, gently, "I 

you have far more to forgive than I have,” 

to hide the tears which were beginning to 
fall she quickly left the room. 

When Mr. McQueen was announced Beryl was 
sitting alone in the drawing-room; she was 
thankful Sir Frederick was-not with her to watch 
their meeting, and when he at last joined them 


_they were chatting away quite merrily, and the 


old man gave a sigh of relief as if he felt one 
trouble at least was off his mind, 

After lunch, Beryl said she had promised to 
drive over. with ‘' Dot” to fetch Percy home 
from Weybridge, and asked Douglas McQueen if 
he would mind her leaving him, adding she had 
ee Percy she-would go for him before she 

received his letter; and having gained her 
release she quickly got her hat, and jumping into 
the little cart she dissppeared down the drive, 
waving her handkerchief to her father, who had 
come out to see her start. 

As he re-entered the hall he was joined by 
Douglas McQueen, and noticed for the first 
time how pale and ill he looked. 

“ Are you not well!” he questioned, regarding 
him kee . 

“Yee, I am all right, thank you,” replied 
Douglas, with a forced smile ; “I never look very 
bright in the summer, the heat is too much for 
me.’ 


"Well, then, come and rest a little in my 
study, and keep quiet until the sun gete lower ; 
then you will be sable to return to town in the 
cool of the evening,” and Sir Frederick turned to 

‘*T shall be very pleased to stay a short time 

longer if you will have me, but I must catch the 
four o'clock train back, as I have an appointment 
at five, but I am only too glad to chat with you 
till It is time to go-to the station,” and having 
gained the study they settled themselves down 
in two easy chairs to talk over a subject which was 
troubling the minds of them both. 
** Douglas,” sald Sir Frederick, earnestly ; ‘I 
know you are a thorough man of bueiness, and I 
want to ask your advice. I was In town yeater- 
day, and learnt to my dismay that the company 
I invested nearly all my money in some time ago 
js fo a very shaky condidou. Is there any 
truth in the report ?” 

‘Oh! I should not make myself uueasy about 
that,” sald Douglas McQueen, evasively, ‘‘ How 
much have you in it ?” 

* Fifteen thousand pounde.”’ 

"Really ! Why, what made you put so many 
eggs into one basket, Sir Fiederick? Did the ten 

cent. interest tempt you #” 

" Yeo, that was juat it,” replied the old man, 
wearily ; *‘ perhaps you do not know my past 
trouble. I will tell it you :— 

* About twelve years ago I lost my eldest son, 
& fine handsome fellow of twenty-five, but as 
reckless as could be, and I regret to say that I 
let him have his own way eo long that ad Jast I 
had no authority over him whatever; and he 
went from one extravagance to another, and at 
last ended bis life by a fall from his horse while 
he was riding In a steeplechase. He lingered a 
week, poor boy, and I never left his side once. 
He wae only conscious a few houre during that 
time, and then he confessed to me what a terrible 
state his affaire were ip, and I promised him that 
I would settle them all for him, and etrove to 
turn his attention to higher and better things, 


) 





and I have the comfort of believing he died fn 


peace. 

“When the fuseral was over I gave notice to 
my scu’s creditors that I would be answerable 
for his debts, but I litt'e thought to what extent 
I should be celled upon to psy, for I found that 
thirty thousand pounds wou'd only just cover 
them, However, T bad promised my dying son 
that his name should be cleared from all ata'n, 
snd I felt bound to keep my word. 

“At that time I was tolerably well off, and 
bad had forty-five thoutend invested in coneo!s, 
and I felt the only thing I could do was to tell 
the greater part of it out, which I did. Twenty- 
five thousand I paid down to the various creci- 
tors, and promized to pay the other five thousand 
later or. 

"T had only left five thousand in consols, and 
the fifteen thousand I still had In hand, I in- 
vested in the Firefly Company, which seemed [n 
a flourishing condition, and was paying ten per 
cent. Interest. 

** OF couree this helped me a good deal; but 
my troubles did not end there, for my poor wife’s 
health was co shattered by our sorrow that she re- 
quired constant change of air and scene, and I 
had to take her abroad every year for five years, 
but all to no purpose, I spared no expense in 
endeavouring to make her better, and had all 
the best medical advice in the country, but with 
no good result; and she died, poor darling! 
quite suddenly at last, while we were spending 
our winter in the south of France, and I had to 
come back to my home alone. But I could not 
bear my soli grandeur, eo I, fortunately, wes 
able to get of the end of my lease of the 
beautiful house I had lived in since I first tock 
my dear wife home to me in Scotland ; and desir- 
ing to have a complete change, I came to England 
to be near my children, who were both at school 
fn the metropolis, and taking a fancy to this 
place, which I eaw advertised, I engaged it at 
once, and have lived here ever since, 

“ When Beryl was sixteen I had her home, and 
life became brighter for me, I then send Percy 
to Oxford, where he remained till last Christmas, 
and aince then I have been so glad to have him 
with me that I have not urged his seeking avy 
employment. But I suppose an idle life is not 
good for him, and he will have to make a start 
8000. 

‘But to return to business, You can now | 
understand why I invested so much in the 
Firefly ; aud I am thankful to say, ab the pre- 
sent time I don’t owe a single penny to any man 
beyond the ordinary monthly bills, But if that 
company were to smash I should be well-nigh 
ruined, so I want you to tell me what I had 
better do,” 

"It is a limited company, is it nov?” sald 
Douglas McQueen, thoughtfully. 

“Yes ; Lam thankfal to eay {t is,” replied Si: 
Frederick, 

** Well, look here!” said Douglas, brightly. 
“ Don’t you bother yourself any more about It ; 
depend upon it, it is as safe as a house ; and to 
prove to you that I think so I will tell you I 
intend to invest a good round sum In it myeelf.’’ 

“You surely cannot mean what you say?” 
eaid Sir Frederick, incredulously. “Surely you 
have too much sense to jump {nto a sinking 
ship?” 

" But suppose I intend té jump into ib?” eaid 
Douglas ; “and I assure you I consider it quite 
safe enough for me. After all, what you have 
heard is only a report, only just a little smoke, 
which will probably end in nothing serlous.” 

“TI don’t belleve there can be smoke without 
fire behind it,” replied Sir Frederick, ‘ Of 
course you can _ yourself, and pub your 
money in if you like; but I Intend to take mine 
out as quickly ss possible.” 

“Do you?” returned Douglas, with a smile 
lurking about his mouth, “ Well, then, suppose 
you transfer your fifieen thousand to my name, 
and I will give you a cheque for the amount ad 
once? It will eave you a deal of trouble, and 


me too. 
And he tock his cht que-book from his pocket, 
and drew the pen and ink towards him to write 
out the amount, 
Str Frederick rose and went to his side, and 
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Maying his hand on McQueen’s shoulder, he | 


looked earnestly into his face,— 

** Douglas,” be said, “are you sure you have 
thought the matter well over, or are you 
adopting this course to save me from ruin? If 
0, I will not allow you to doit, I would prefer 
drawing my own money outof the company, and 
then you can please yourself about investing 
yours,” 

But Douglas McQueen would do nothing but 
laugh ab the old man’s fears, and told him he 

fully made up his*mind for some time past 
to invest a few thousands in the Firefly C »mpany, 
and he might as well do {t now as later on, adding 
that even if he did lose fb, it would make but a 
very small hole in his pocket, and having written 
out the cheque ke handed It to Sir Frederick ; 
and before he left he made him promise to come 
up early the next day and give the necessary 
signatures for the travafer. 

The next morning Douglas McQueen called 
upon his lawyer and warned him not to mention 
to Sir Frederick the ety state of the Firefly 
Company ; 20 when the old man went to the 
office he was made perfectly comfortable on the 
subject, and having settled his business with 
Douglas McQueen, he went to his stockbrokers 
and gave orders for the investment of the fifteen 
thousand in Console, and wended his way home 
— @ lighter heart than he had felt for some 
time. 

He understood very little about business of 
any kind—he simply kuew what he was told, 
He certainly had felt most uncomfortable about 
the Firefly for a long time past, and was thankful 
to-be out of {t, but he believed what Douglas 
AMicQueen had eald about its safety, saylog — 

“He ought to know ; especially as he had in- 
sisted on the transfer, and {f he lost the money 
now, it was not because he had not warned him 
of the risk.” 

He felt some regret that hia dividends would 
in future be so comparatively small, but he knew 
he had no heavy calls upon his purse now, so he 
made up his mind to be content. When Douglas 
McQueen had seid good-bye to Sir Frederick he 
gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Poor old man!” he said, half aloud. “Iam 
glad to have spared him that trouble for Beryl’s 
sake and his own. I cgn ill afford to lose the 
money just now, but if I draw in my horns a 
little I shall be all right again in a year or two, 
No, it would have been useless for him to have 
tried to sell out his shares—no one would have 
bought them; I only wonder the smash has 
been delayed so long; but Iam thankful I have 
been in time to save him!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SECRET MARRIAGE, 


Brrvt awoke on the morning of her birthday 
with a racking nervous headache, and she longed 
to lie quietly in her comfortable little bed for 
seems hours longer, but {t could not be, for she 
had no time to waste, as she had promised 
Charles Danvers to be at St. George’s Church at 
half-past eleven. 

Taey had had many happy, meetings on the 
river since that day month, and on each occasion 
Percy had left them to enjoy themselves together, 
and had apent hfs day with his little fairy ae he 
called Viola Sinclare ; and very happy were those 
too, for Percy had lost no time in securing his 
prize, and the engagement had given great satis- 
faction to all parties concerned. ‘ 

Sir Frederick was charmed wiih his son’ 
choices, and decided that Percy was not to seek 
any employment, but have an early marriage 
and travel about for a while, to show Viola some 
of the curfosities and beauties of the world before 
settling down, 

aan quite envied them their quiet happiness, 
and the congratulations that were sent to them 
from friends far and near, made her wish that 
they had a few kindly words for her too. 

Bub this was her wedding-day, and there was 
not one person to wish her joy, and her heart 
sauk within her, and she almost regrebted the 
step she had taken. 





Bat it was too late to draw back now, so she 
hastily dressed herself and went down to break- 
fast, and she found on the table waiting for her 
& letter addressed in hor father’s bandwriting. 


He had “gory her a few words of birthday. 


greeting, and had enclosed her a beautiful rio 
of diamonds and rubies. He told her he 
kept 16 for her ever since her poor mother died, 
as it bad been his firat gift to her when they 
became engaged, and he felt sure she would value 
it for her dead mother’s sake ; and he asked her 
to follow her example in all ways, for she was a 
good and true woman, and through her life he 
had never seen one fault in her. 

He ended his letter by saying he regretted not 
being able to wait to see her, but he had learnt 
that morning that the Firefly Company had 
completely smashed, and he was anxious to catch 
Douglas McQueen before he left his rooms to 
condtip with he aoe his loss ; but, he added, 
he did not intend to be late home, and if 
he should bring Douglas back with to 
 teaae iiab dialing, Beegt she read 

‘3 were "a eyes as 
her father’s letter, so full of tender affection and 
kindly advice, and, sinking into an easy-chalir, 
she cried as if her heart would break. 

“ Woy, old lady ! whatever is the matter with 
you?” cried Percy, as he entered the room, and 
going to his aister’s side he placed his arm fondly 
round her. 

“Oh! Percy! Percy!” she sobbed. “My 
mother! If she were only here to-day |” 

“Poor little woman!” he answered, tenderly. 
“T often long for her, too, dear girl ; but try and 
cheer up, for the day you have become twenty- 
one tears ought to be out of the question. Aud 
now—look here!—do you like this!” and he 
handed her @ beautiful morocco-purse bound ‘in 


ld. 
Or Oht it fe lovely!*’ she answered, and 
opening it she discovered a twenty-pound note 
in one of the pockets. “Oh! you can’t afford 
to give me such a handsome present, Percy, 
dear,” she cried, joyfully. ‘“ Let me have the 
purse—that is splendid ; bat take the note back 

aln. ” 


“Nonsense, dear!” he replied. “It Is none 
too much to give you. You are the dearest 
little woman in the world next to Vi, aud there’s 
nothing too good for you!” and, kissing her 
affectionately, he led her to the breakfast-table. 
But neither Beryl nor Percy seemed inclined to 
partake of the good things spread before them, 
and they soon after left the room. Percy had 
intended to invite hie sister to drive over with 
with him to spend the day with Viola and Mabel, 
and great was his astonishment when he had 
ordered the pony to discover that she was 
nowhere to be found, and his wonder increased 
when he learnt from one of the gardeners that 
he had seen. Miss Beryi a short time since turn 
down the lane, in the direction of the station, 
carrying ia her hand a small black bag. a 

r 


The wedding was over, and Beryl and Charles 
Danvers left St. George’s Church man and 
wife | 

They intended to spend a few days in London 
and enjoy themselves, then they meant to seek 
for a amall cottage in the country, and settle 
down in as quiet a way as possible, for Charles 
Danvers had only two hundred a-year, while he 
unfortunately posseseod the tastes of a man of 
some thousands ; but he told himself that now 
he was married he intended to turn over a new 
leaf. However, for a week, at least, he and Beryl 
must have a jolly time of it, so he had engaged 
two rooms at the Langham Hotel, having saved 
up what he imagined their holiday would eost 
him. 

After the service was concluded Charles Dan- 
vers hailed a “bansom” and drove with his 
bride to the hotel, and having gained their own 
apartment he took her tenderly in hie arms, and 
kissed her fondly. 

“My own sweet wife!” he said, passionately. 
*You are mine at last, my darling, and nothing 
on earth can part us now |” 

Just then the door opened, and Sir Frederick 
Macnaughten entered the room, accompanied by 
Douglas M.Q 1¢en. 
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They had been tly sauntering down the 
street when Beryl and C Danvers had 
alighted from the hansom, and had seen them 
pass into the hotel. Sir Frederick's wrath knew 
no bounds, and he had inslated u following 
utmost to 


possi 

"You scoundrel!” exclaimed Sir Frederick, 
white with rage, “how dare you seek my 
daughter, when I wrote and forbade your ever 

her again! And as for you, Beryl, I am 
ashamed of you!” and he pulled her roughly 
from Charles Danvers’ embrace. 

“Stay, Sir Frederick,” answered the young 
man, coolly; ‘Your daughter is now age, 
ae peu enrion Aenane ae age See Semen 
to her, and in future I must request, if you honour 
us with your society, that you will be more 


choice both in your manner and Bery! 
is now my wife, and I decline to aliow her to be 
treated ia such a rough fashion.” 


I are strangers, You shall. never enter my house 
again |” and he turned to leave the room, 

"Sir Frederick,’ sald Douglas McQueen, laying 
a detaining hand on his arm, “you muet not par! 
with Bery] 30. No, no! I cannot let you go!” az 
the old msn tried to push past him, ‘Sic 
Frederick, do listen to me! You had a wedding- 
day once. Think of it, Thists Beryl’s: Do not 
let 1p pass without her recei her father’s 
blessing. Yes, I know she has beped you, 
but see how sad she looks! Let me plead for 
your forgiveness, and sak you for my sake, and 
for your own, not to part from her in anger!” 

Sir Frederick looked at Douglas McQueen in 
astonishment. 

“ What!’ he sald, “Can you plead for her 
pardon after the way she has decelved you }” 

“ Beryl has done me no wrong,” he answered, 
sadly, ‘‘ You may think badly of me, Sir Fred- 
erick, if I tell you the truth, but you had better 
know it.. This very day I had intended-telling 
you I no longer desired to marry your daughter. 
I found we were not exactly suited to one 
another, and perhaps I have treated her coldly, 
and unhappy has doubtless made her take 
the step she has done ; but it is too late to alter 
anything now, and all I ask is, that you two may 
be once more reconciled ; and if there is any 
blame to bear you must just put it all on me.” 

He looked earnestly into Sir Frederick's eyes, 
and waited for him to speak. 

* Douglas,” he said, “I confesa you have as- 
tonished me, I certainly thought you at least, 
were a man to know your own mind, and I am 
disappointed to find you are not. However, it is 
one sin off Beryl’s shoulders, She, at avy rate, 
has caused you no suffering, and ft is fortunate {t 
isso, As for the rest, it is my affair, and not 
yours, so we will end the conversation.” And 
again he turned to leave the room. 

“Beryl, Baryl!” said Douglas McQueen, "do 
not Jet your father go like this! "’ ' 

And he once more ted the departure of 
Sir Frederick, and, taking Bery!’s hand, he drew 
her to the old man’s side, 

“ Oa, Sir Frederick,” he pleaded, '' forgive, a# 

be forgiven! Beryl hes dove 

is sorry. See how she is weeping ! 

Ask him yourself, Bery!, before it Is too late. If 

you part in anger now who knows what to- 
h '” 


me!” she 


i 
g 
Fr 


trembled in every limb. 
“Oh, my child! my child!” he answered, 
“ you have well-nigh broken your father’s heart ; 
but yes, I will forgive you, and I hope you will 
be happy 1” and he stooped and klased her brow. 
"Sir Frederick,” said Charles Danvers, ‘I 
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for Bi ryl that made me take the course I have 
done, for I felt sure you would never give your 
consent to our union, I know I am not worthy 
of her, but I will do my best to make her 
hoppy Will you shake bands with me, and 
fi the past?” 


pas 
* Oh, do, dear father,” entreated Beryl. “ You 
have forgiven me—forgive Charlie also.” 
“ Well, well,” said the old man, wearily; “‘ make 
her a good husband, Danvers, and I will forgive 
you also,” and he took his eon-in-law’s hand in 


his. 

“Thank Heaven!” sald Dovglas M. Queen, 
earnestly, “Sir Frederick, will you give me 
your hand, too, I know I have annoyed you, but 
jou are too old a friend to love,” 

“Tm, » we will let the pazb be for- 
gotten, 1 do fee) disappointed in you, but we 
will talk mo more about it, I could not bear 
to pars with you, Dovglas, for I love you as 
my own son; and now [ pene ve bad better 
ssy good-bye to these young people.” 

“Beryl, what fs your future address? You 
had better give it to me,” 

‘*We don’t know it,” replied Beryl “We 
have not yet decided where we are ei 

“Surely it is rather a bad ning,” said 
Slr Frederick, turning to his son-in-law. 

*T am afraid It fr,” answered Charles Danvers. 
“But the fact is, we must live wherever we can 
find a cottage to suit ue within our means— 
—beggars cannot be choosers, you see,” and he 
Isughed uneasily, 

“ Beryl,’ said Douglas McQueen, earnestly, 
“you could grant me a favour if you only would. 
I have a pretty little place near Ham Common 
that sadly wante looking after. Would you mind 
living there, and taking care of {t for me?” 

“You are too kind, Douglas,” she replied ; 
"but we must not accept such a liberal offer— 
you might want to go and live there yourself.” 

“ Well, if ever I do, I will let you know ; till 
then I shall be really glad if you will occupy the 
little place. So we will consider the matter 
settled, Come, Danverr, you will not leb your 
wife refuse me, will you 1” ; 

“Not I,” returned he, laughing. “I know 
. your little box well, and it is a perfect little 

ar eke am awfully grateful to you for your 

ought.’ 

"Don’t mention it,” ssid Douglas McQueen. 
“Tt is a mutual obligation, I assure you ; but 
there fs one thing more I want you to do for 
we,” he continued, turning to Beryl, “1 want 
you to leb my falthful old nurse, Dora, live with 
you, for she always expects me to find her a home 
somewhere, She is a useful old woman, and I 
don’t think you will find her in the way.” 

“I shall be only too pleased,” said 
brightly, “and I cannot thank you enough for 
all your goodness to us,” 

“T have doue but little for you,” he answered, 
sadly ; “I only pray you may be happy; Charlie 
and I have been 


the reom. 

le Frederick and Charles Danvers had been 
rome. together, and bad neither oo or 
the parting, so they were very much eurprized to 
see Beryl standing beside them alone. 

rn where’s McQueen?” asked Sir Fred- 
erick, 

‘He hes gone, dear father,” she auswered, “ 
fancy he wae io a hurry to catch his train.” 

Sir Frederick looked at his watch. 

‘* Aud so am I,” replied the old man, ‘‘ snd if 
Tremain here any longer I shall lose it. Good- 
bye, my child, may Heaven biess you, make 
you happy. Good-bye, 
will take care 
lonely life so I 
she is contented with you 
and with a parting wave 
gone, 


: 
i 


: 


ad 


When Douglas McQueen left 
Hotel he went straight vo the 
his way down to Ham by the 


tion, and 
first available 


Old Dora welcomed him gladly, but her face 
fell as she listened to his words. 

“Not coming to live here, sir?” she said, 
“when you have had everything doue up s> 
beantifui 1” . 

"No, Dora,” he replied, “I find I am obliged 
to go abroad for a time to look after my affairs 5 
little, and I want you to grant me a favour. 
Will you do what I ask you ?’, 

** Did you ever ask me to do a thing I didn’t 
s3y ‘yes’ to?” she anewered. 

“Perhaps vot,” he rep'ied, smiling at her ; 
**and I don’t think you will refuee me now. | 
have let my house to some great friends of mine 
—and my friend's wife is very delicate—and | 
want you to do all you can for her, to make her 
happy and comfortable, Will you, Dora!” 

**Yes, that I will,” replied the old woman, 
warmly, ‘‘ though I am mortal disappointed you 
ace not coming to live here yourself,” 

* Well, I can’t just now, Dora, but if you take 
great care-of my friends I will come back to you 
some day, end now good-bye, Be sure not to 
masntion to Mr. Danvers that I had intended t 
live here myself.” 

And having pald his old nurse six months’ 
wages In advance he took his leave of her ; then 
returned to London, and having made his 
arrangements to start in three days’ time for the 
Cape, he went to his rooms to prepare for hie 


de; re, 

"IT cannot etsy here,” he murmured, “ My 
brain feels on fire} A few more scenes like to- 
day's would kill me? Oh! Beryl, my darling! 
you little know how I love you !” 





CHAPTER V. 
A FALSE SUSPICION, 


Turesg years bave passed since Beryl’s wedding, 
and she has changed from a bright, espidele girl 
into a quiet, thoughtful woman. Her pathetic 
eyes look more pathetic than ever, but she is 
never heard to complain, so she is considered 
happy by her general acquaintance, 

Bat if Beryl has altered, Charlies Danvers has 
done so more, The gentle, tender manner, 
which was his peculiar charm, has long since lef 
him, and he has become selfish and exacting ; 
and, to make things worse for Beryl, he Is in- 
tensely jealous of her, She must go nowhere, 
and see no one unless he is with her ; and Beryl, 
considerirg it was a lack of confidence on her 
husband’s part, resented his constant super- 
vision, and thus a coldness sprang up between 


them, 
They both saw the wall of reserve getting 
and higher every day, but each one ima- 
the other should give way first; and thus 
passed into weeks, and the girl who had 
sacrificed eo much for love taught herself to 
believe her husband no lopger cared for her ; 
while Charles Danvers, noticiog his rsh goo 
subdued manner, thought she regret her 
marriage with him, and cold with her in 


So the love-light left her eyes, and he no 
longer guided her with gentleness ; thus we find 
Beryl three years after her marriage an appa- 
rently unloved, an wife, 

P Macnaughten 
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eared for at her uncle’s home, In vain Mrs. 
Sinclare tried to emooth matters over between 
them ; but her husband, an old sea captain, so 
long accustomed to the stricy naval discipline of 
the service, considered his word should still be 
law to all he had to deal with, so that he could 
not, or would not, forgive the disobedience of his 
niece ; and when a few monthe after he found 
Mabel encircled in the arms of a handsome young 
officer, whose only gold was upon his uniform, 
his indignation was overpowering, acd with any- 
thing but polite langusge he ordered Egbert 
Hamilton out of the house, and dared him ever 
to enter it again. 

It wae useless for Mabel to entreat, or for 
Egbert to remonstrate, Csptain Sinclare wae 
obdurate, and there was nothing for Egbert 
Hamilton to do but to depart, and pressing 
Mabel’s hand warmly, he told her he would 
ever love and be true to her, and begging her to 
keep up a brave heart, he left the room and the 
house, 

Mabel was not of age, 20 she could not defy 
her guardian openly, for she and Viola had beeu 
left under his protection by their father’s wil), 
and they were to have no power over their own 
fortunes until they were twenty-one, anless they 
married with the consent and sanction of 
Captain Sinclare before that age; and then he 
was to eee their money was properly settled upon 
them; but should either marry without his 
permission they were to forfeiu their money 
entirely. 

Of this Mabel was well aware, and feelirg it 
would be useless to discuss the matter any 
further she quitted the apartment without 
another word, leaving her uncle alone, and pass- 
fog out into the garden, she sought refuge in the 
summer-house, and sank Into a chair to think 
over the aituaticn. 

What was she to do? 

It would be fruitless to say anything more to 
Captain Sinclare, for he would on!y now be more 
determined than ever to keep her from the mw 
she loved, and the question which so greatly 
troubled her was how she was to meet him 
without her uncle’s knowledge % 

Who could she geb to help her # 

And at last the answer came, for the servant, 
having diecovered her place of retreat, told ber 
that Mrs. Danvers was waitiug to see ber in the 
drawing-room. 

Bery! Danvers! Yes, she would ask her to 
assist her in her difficulty, and rising with a 
lighter heart, she ran io, and gave her friend a 
loving welcome. 

Beryl Hatened to Mabel’s etory witha sad face; 
it reminded her of the days when she bad defied 
her father, and bad given up all for love; and 
the thought of how it had ended made the teare 
giisten in her eyes, while she pressed her hands 
nervously together, 

But this was no time to think of herself, for 
Mabel had ceased speaking, and was waiting for 
her reply. 

“ Mabel, dear,” she sald, ab length, “are you 
quite, quite sure you love Mr. Hamilton with 
your whole heart? And, above all, are you 
really certain that he loves you? Or may it nov 
be a farcination he has for you—a paseing fancy 
—a passionate longing te possess you, which 
would only be strengthened by obstacles stand- 
ing in the way? Oh! Mabe), have you con- 
sidered the subject well? If not, go no further 
till you have in some way proved his truth, for 
if he does not really love you he will soon weary 
of your society, and, after the excitement of 
winning you is over, and there Is nothing left to 
fight for, he will not hesitate to show you that he 
considers you rather a burden to him than other- 
wie,” 


* Beryl, don’t talk like that!” said Mabel 
Sinclare, placing her arm around her walst. 
“JT have no doubt about Egbert’s love; I have 
already proved that, and have found him as true 
as steel ; so now I want you te let ms see him 
sometimes at your pretty little home. And as 
uncle {fs sute to watch me continually, and I 
ehall never get a chance of running out to meet 

—-ai Ihave no wish for my letters 
to fall into Captain Sinclare’s porseasion—I hope 
you will let Egbert direct hie letters to you, and 
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you oan forward them to me in another enve- 
lope ; do you understand, you dear old thing?” 

“Yes, I perfectly understand, Mabel ; and if 
you are quite determined 1 will heip you all I 
possibly can ; but don’t you thiok Caarlle would 
imagine there was ‘something up’ if he chanced 
to see a letter arrive at our house directed to 
you? Hes very pecullar in these days, and he 
might take {t into his head to let Captain Sin- 
clare know.” 

* Bat, you dear old pst, [have no iatention of 
having them directed to me, they must be 
directed to you ; eo, if he did see one arrive, iv 
would not matter, and you could pretend It was 
a circular, or anything else you like, so don't 
make any more d:fficulcies, or I shall think you 
want to get off helping me,” 

"No, do not euppoee that,” eaid Beryl, kindly. 
“I will do all you wish, dear girl! And now let 
me see Mrs, Sinclare, and make arrangements for 
you to come and stay with me next week, and 
then you can see Mr. Hamilton as often as you 
like, for Charlle 1s going down to Yorkshire to 
atay with his people for a few days, and the coast 
will be clear for you both. What do you say to 
that, Mabel?” 

“Ieay you are a perfect dariiog!” and, 
throwing her arms around Boryl’s neck, she 
klesed her warmly, and then ran out of the room 
to find her aunt. S 

Tae following Monday Mabel arrived at Gorse- 
lands, the home of Beryl Danvers, and Ebert 
Hamilton joined them in the afternoon, and 
spent the rest of the day with them, and, having 
hired a bedroom ia the village for a week, he was 
able to spend the whole of his time with his 
little love instead of wasting a good portion of 
his day {n the railway carriage running back- 
wards and forwards to Aldershot, where his 
friends were now living, to be near him while he 
was quartered there. 

Bat all good things come to an end in time, 
and Beryl received a letter from her husband to 
say he intended returniog home the following 
day, and she hastened to tell the news to her 
visitors ; and Mabel, not wishing that Charles 
Danvers should meet her lover, though: it would 
be better to say good-bye to him that evening, 
and let him take an early train to Aldershot the 
next morning, and thanking Beryl for ber kind- 
ness he left the house. 

And the next day Mabel returned to her 
ancle’s home, leaving Beryl! to welcome her hus- 
band back alone. 

The change did not seem to have Improved 
Charles Danvers, and to bis wi‘e he was colder 
and sterner than before. 

Rumours had reached him of a handsome 
young fellow havivg been constantly at his house 
during his absence, and he determined to watch 
Baryl more closely than ever, 

@ questioned her as to whom she had had 
to vwieit her while he was away, and she told 
him that Mabel Sinclare had been staying with 
her, and then changed the subject, and no more 
could he discover from her ; and her very reti- 
cence upon the matter made him more sur- 
piclous than ever. But although he kept a close 
guard over her, he could find not the least fault 
with her, and had almost, dismissed the subject 
from hie mind, until one day he saw her slip a 
letter into her pocket directly she had received it 
from the postman. 

She coloured as she saw her husband by her 
elde, but handed him his despatches, and passed 
on quickly to the drawing-room, 

‘ Baryl,” he sald, questioningly, as he followed 
her in, ‘' had you no letters this morning ?” and, 
stepping back, he took her by the shoulder and 
held her, looklog into her eyes to learn the 
truth. 

She flushed still more beneath his steadfast 
gazs, and tried to shake off his hand, but in 
vain, 

“No,” she replied, ‘* there were no letters for 
me.” 

“ Beryl,” he sald, sternly, ‘how can you tell 
me what is not true? I eaw you put oa letter 
into your pocket, and I insist upon knowing 
who ib fa from—so tell me at once,”’ 

“J have answered you already, Ciarlle—if 


’ 





you did not believe me the first time you 
would not the eecond, so be good enough to let 
me go,” and, releasing herself with an effort, 
she pas:ed out without snother word. 

Bat Charles Danvers was not thus easily to be 
silenced—so he followed his wife into the dining. 
room, and endeavoured to force her fato giving 
him an explanation of her conduct, but with no 
satisfactory result. 

Had he been gentle with Beryl she might per- 
haps have told him enough to pacify his doubts, 
without letting him kaow who she was really 
aselsting—but he was h to her. He began 
by asserting that she told him an untruth, 
and thus offended her pride, 

She felt indiguant that he should disbelieve 
her word, and she told him so, with an aogry 
glitter in her eyes, Bat he had seen her place 
a letter in her pocket, and, if there was no 
harm in ib, why did she look so confused when 
he had teken her with it? And, thus thinking 
Baryl was deceiving him, he grew more deter- 
mined and iritable each minute, and high words 
arose between them, till-at last, finding his wife 
owas Bh eee Danvers rushed from the 
room, very demon of jeslousy gaawing 
in his breast. ee 

When Beryl found herself alone she cried as if 

heart would break. 

“ Oh, Charlie, Coarlie |" she exclaimed, “ how 
can you doubt me? Oh! my love, my love! 

ou will kill me if you treat me like this much 

inger, but you have ceased to care for me 
now ;~and I—I will let you think, in future, 
that I utterly despise you,” and, turning to her 
davenport, she found a large envelope and began 
to direct it; but before she had finished doing 
so Mabel Sin:lare entered the room. 

**A letter for me!” she exclaimed, joyfully. 
Oh! I am so glad—you are a dear old soul 
to send me on so mavy. Uacle was only say- 
ing yesterday, he could not imagine what you 
had to say to me so often, and that you must 
spend half your day in letter-writiag. Bit what 
fs the matter to-day, Beryl, dear? You are not 
looking at all yourself,” 

“T am all right,” she replied, smiling up at 
Mabel’s happy face. “I have a headache, that is 
all, And now I koow you are dying to see the 
contents of that envelope, so I will ran and tell 
old Dora what I want for dinner, and then I will 
come back to you.” 

When Bery! returned to her friend, she found 
Mabel fn a high state of excitement. 

“Oh Beryl!” she sald, with a trembling voice. 
“What am I to do? Egbert says he cannot 
live any longer without me, and he does not 
care a bit if I have no money, as an aunt of 
his bas just died, and left him a comfortable 
income ; aud he has made up his mind that he 
won't consult uncle about our marriage, aa he 
behaved so badly to him the last time he saw 
him; and eo I am to ask you if you will let 
me be married from your house nex} month. 

ou say to that, Beryl?” 

“That I shall be only too pleased to see you 
happy, dear Mabel,” she re: ; “and you can 
tell Mr, Hamilton I shall be very glad to per- 
form the part of a mother to you on the grand 
mpm flennphiey Bm fo 

give you away myself, shall expect 
to spend the necessary three weeks 7 ge 
before the event comes off. And now would you 
not like to elt down and write your letter to him 
here, in the quiet? I will not disturb you,” 

“T am sure of that, dear!” Mabel replied. 
“Oh, Beryl! what should I have done without 
you! You are, indeed, a good friend to me.” 

And sittiog down at the davenporb she began 
te write ; but first of all she re-read her lover's 
letter. 

* Beryl,” she sald, presently, “ here Is a little 
piece I did not see before, and it seems to me 
that {b ie of no use my writing to Ebert to-day, 
because I don’t know where to direct my letter. 
This ie what he says :— 

“Tam up to town this evening, and I 
feel I must see you, if only for an hour, just to 
talk about our fature plans ;.s0, darling, meed 
me at the Park gate at three o'clock to-morrow, 
and we will have a little walk. I will not go to 
Gorselands, ia case that fellow Danvers should 





be at home ;, so mind youare punctual, as I want 
to catch che 4 36 train back agaia.” 

“ Now, is not that tiresome? Beryl, dear, you 
will have to meet him instead of me, as ft is im- 
posible for me to get away to-morrow, for 
uncle has made arrangements to take some 
friends up the river, and he told me a week ago 
that I was rot to make any engagements for that 
day, and I dare not disobey him, if I hope to be 
allowed to come and stay with yeu next week ; 
so you must jast meet him for me, like the dear 
old thing you are, aad explain to him how 
matters stand ; and I can give you a little note 
to take to him for me. You don’t mind, do you ?” 
seeing Beryl. hesitate. 

“IT am sorry, dear Mabel, you cannot meet 
Mr. Hamilton yourself,” she answered; ‘' but 
I think I can manage it for you, as Charlie ts 
going to London to-morrow for the day, so I 
am not likely to be watched ; therefore write 
your note, little womau, and we will consider 
the matter settled,” 


(Continued on page 448 ) 








LITTLE TIM. 
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Orn Aant J.sne sat beside her app'e-stall all 
day thinking of poor sick Barney at home, and 
hoping little Anue, the daughter of the laundress 
in me next rocm, would not forget to see to him 
a little, P 

At duek she hastened home to don her best, 
happy if she had money enough for the *‘ sup of 
tay,’ the liniment, the medicine, and the bit to 
lay over for “the rint.” 

Aunt Jane was kind to everybody, but kindest 
of all to Jittle Tim Barron—Lame Tim, the shoe- 
black, who had his box in the doorway not far 
off. Her interest in him began on the day when 
a big ruffian stole his stock-in-trade, broke his 
crutcb, and beat him with the pieces, and left 
him bleeding in the alley-way. 

Aunt Jane had her hands full with Barney and 
the rent, but she helped the little orphan home 
to her room, nursed him well, and set him up in 
bis business again close to her stall, where mapy 
@ rosy apple fell to hie share, avd, what the boy 
was more thankful for still, many a kind word, 


such as a mother might have given to her child. 
It was Aunt Jane, too, who interviewed old 
Mr. Raleigh, the and a trustee of 


a certain great charity, and got Tim taken into a 
great school, where boys were trained at oncs for 
scholars and farmers. 

So Tim went away, and Jane kept her etal! as 
before, = had oo usual up and down lack, 
until one bitter winter everything seemed to turn 
fairly against her. 

Poor old og — his funeral ane 
great expense, “Tae bits of things” were sold, 
and Jane went to lodge with little Anne's 
ea a ee . Andshe made 


who could not. pay for the lait week’s rent, and 
was to be ill the coming one. She sent Jane to 
the hos 

That was the end of all the poor soul's iade- 
pendence—the one thing she had prided herself 
on. She.bad not a friend who could help her ; 
and 80, after such a struggle with starvation as 
people seldom come out of alive, she 
sidered lucky in being sent to the workhouse. 
All this was slow in coming about, and it was 
just ten years from the day on bad 
bought Little Lame Tim his new blacklog box, 
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that, bowed with shame, she took her place 
amongst paupers—she who had been so iadus- 
trious and so proud, 

Hot tears fell over the wrinkled face, She was 
very miserable, Many about her, who had 
beggara’ eouls, and only repined because work- 
house fare was , could not comprehend ber 
trouble; but one pious old woman, trying to 
help her, whispered, “tha Sunday was always 
a comfort ; that there was preaching and hymns ; 
and the parson told them those who were poor 
went to Heaven as fast as the rich. Sunday 
come, you'll cheer up a bit,’’ said she, 

But old Jane could not forget how, poor as 
ehe had been, she had always gone to church on 
Sunday in a clean dress and tidy hat, and had 
never failed to put sixpence into the contribution 

late. 

**T doubt there’s a dale of comfort in pauper 
preaching,” ehe enid, 

Bat Sunday came. Old Jane's “ first pauper 
Sanday,” as she eaid to herself. There was 
some extra dish for breakfast, The chapel bell 
clapged and jangled under the uncertain touch 
of an old pauper, and the old people, the cripples, 
the half-witted folk, made their way in dolefal 
procession, along the dusty path of the bare 
grounds to the door of the place of worship. 

They stumbled into their seats, some of the 
cld women noticing that the matron had a new 
bonnet; others moviog mechanically, and heed- 
ing nothing. But soon a whisper came down 
the bench where Jane sat, — 

“Jo's hot our own minister. No, it’s a new 
preacher—a young thing—juet a bit of a boy.” 
Aod dissatisfaction was expressed as a pale, 
ones young ray Pog & sweet face, and just 
a little limp in t, stepped Into the i) 
and said: " Let us pray.” si 

The prayer was brief and earnest, and the 
tones of his volce mollified all the old women at 
once ; and then the bymn beyiproc hp bong the 
poor, cracked, wavering voices ; then the 
young man began to talk to them in a tender, 
kindly sort of way, as be might to his own old 
grandparents ff they had been In sorrow, 

‘Young folke is mostly so stuck up, He 
ien’t,” said Jane’s neighbour, 

“I’ve seen the face before,” thought Jane. 
“Where was it? I’ve heard the voice, and I still 
don’t know where,” 

He waa speaking of the trials of the poor now, 
And as she listened she felt that he knew 
experlence what they really were. - 

She listened, and forgot her surroundings ; 
forgot that she was a pauper ; remembered only 
that Heaven was for all, and God’s love for all, 
and that Jesus was the Saviour of the as 
of the king. And suddenly she heard the 
preacher say theee words : 

“Oh, I know how hard it is, I know, I 
know. Do you think I was born a rich man’s 
sont No, friends; I was left in the great and 
wicked city as poor little orphan, I earned my 
bread by blacking boots, I was very lame then, 
< walked with a crutch, and I was not able to 
Teac, 

“One day, a great boy beat and robbed me 
of my stock in trade, I was very ill after that, 
and I do not know what would have become of 
me but for a dear old woman—an old woman 


She became my patron, ursed me, she 


started me afresh in my boot-blacking, she hel 
cared for me as if I had wi a 


home, she 











As he spoke on, the Order of Poverty seemed 
to become a crown, and not a croas, 

His listenere looked more kind!y at each other, 
lovingly at him. As for old Jane, she trembled 
from head to foot, for she knew this minister 
was be who had once been Little Lame Tim, the 
shoeblack. 

As the procession filed out of the chapel again, 
she made her courtesy to the matron. 

“May I speak to the gintleman that 
preached to us, ma’am?” the said, ‘ He knowed 
me once.” 

And permission being given, she livgered near 
the door until he pas:ed through it, and gently 
touching his arm, said,— 

“Sir, you wouldn’t be remembering me after 
all these years, but I’m——” 

But here the young preacher {aterrupted 

r— 

**You're Aunt Jane!” he said, and took 
both her hands and kissed her on the fore- 
head. _"‘ Aunt Jene! Thank Heaven, I have 
found you!” 

Ip was poor old Jane's last pauper day. In 
a happy country home she now presides over a 
little parsonage, housekeeper to the clergyman, 
tenderly cared for as though she were of his 
own kir, 

“TI wonder you’re not ashamed of me,” she 
says sometimes, “s poor, unlarnt old woman,” 

But the clergyman answers,— 

“You were not ashamed cf me, Aunt Jane, 
when I was Little Lame Tim the shoeblack,” 








HER FATHER'S SECRETARY. 


—0— 
CHAPTER V., 


Wits a little cry, Gwen took the letter from 
Giadys’s hands and tore it eagerly open. 

“Oh!” shecried, witha gasp, as her quick, 
dark eyes traversed the hastily written Ifnes, 
“ how could I ever do it? Guess what he says— 
what he wante me to do, Gladys.” 

"I know ; he told me on our way bere, | she 
said, in a low, unsteady voice. 

Gwen dashed the vear-drops from her dark, 
angry eyer, and laughed outright, much to her 
companion’s amazement. 

“ I have the greatest mind in the world to do 
what Rauperb urges,” she declared; “and 
wouldn’t it bea grand revenge upon papa and 
Cecil St, John? I will do it juat for spite, and 
then it will be so romantic, too.” 

Gladys Barton knelt down before the beautiful 
little hefress, and took ber hand {n hers. 

"Oh, Gwen!” she murmured, “don’t marry 
Mr. Dane to be revenged on any one, If you 
marry him at all let it be for love of him, he ie 
so noble, so good, and—and he worships you so |” 

‘*Everybody worships me,” retorted Gwen, 
barying her tear-etained face in her hands ; “ but 
Icannot help thinking, Gladys, how very romantic 
it would be to have papa come here to-morrow 
morning, and find a note pinned to my pillow, 
saying: ‘I shall be far away by the time you 
find this. I take this step, because you have 
left me no alternative between marrying Cecil 
8S, Jobn and being packed off to London, I 
come of a race which would never be coerced 
into marrying one whom they hated. Tell mamma 
not to Weep for me, and think as kindly as you 
can of your poor Gwen,’ Wouldn’t that sound 
affecting!” cried Gwen, enthusiastically, “ Yes, 
tell bim I will meet him, and the affair shall be 
carried out just as he has proposed, Why, what 
is the matter, Gladys, you are looking at me with 
such shocked eyes?” cried Gwen, with a rip- 
pling little laugh. 

© {was thinking how lightly you take what 
to me would bea solemn matter,” the girl 
answered, slowly. “I would deliberate long and 
earnestly, remembering that the happiness of 
two lives fcr all time was at stake,” 

“And I always act on the impulse of the 
moment, ard I never regret it,” returned Gwen. 
And so, much to Gladys’ consternation, she 








settled the matter with as liitle consideration as 
she would have given the purchasing of a ball- 
dress or a bracelet, and she could readily see that 
only the romance of the arrangement was upper- 
mostin Gwen's mind. 

It was an bour later ere Gladys and Gwen 
parted, 


*‘ Tt maay be for years and it may be for ever,” 


quoted Gwen, as she kissed her filend good-bye, 
adding,— 

* But I shall never forget how good a friend 
you have been to Rupert and me.” 

No ove saw Gladys as she made her way out 
of the house and out into the white moonlfgh» 
again. Oualy the pitying golden stars shining In 
the night sky overhead saw the creat blinding 
tears that coursed down her white chceks, and 
hesrd ber murmur,— 

“Why should I yearn with ail my soul for one 
whose heart is another's? In a few hours from 
now he will be the hueband of G ven, the beauti- 
ful, petted heiress ; then it will be a sin to give 
him one thought.” 

But the most pitiful part of all was tbat the 
words which gave him Gwen for hie bride came 
through her who loved him, s!as! so hopelerely. 
Ah, what a cruel ordering of tate! 

But suddenly, as she walked along, a thought 
came to her, so startling, so terrible, thad it 
almost took her breath away. Was it the rust- 
ling leaves or was it a voice in her own heard 
that whispered to her softly,— 

**You can wili it whether the man you love 
shall marry another or nob. Fate has pub it 
into your hands.” 

Gladys caught her breath with asharp, gasping 
cry, as, walking slowly down the serpentine walk, 
with her heart and her brain in a terrible whirl, 
someone sprang from among the shadows of the 
trees, 

'* Do not be startled, Gladys, it { I,” said the 
deep, earnest, musical voice of Rupert Dane. 

“I thought you would never coma, You were 
gone an ege. What is the answer you bring me, 
Gladys? Is it life or death fcr me ?”’ 

The girl tried to speak, but the words died 
away in a sob in her throat, and he did not 
hear. 

Handsome Rupert Dane leaned heavily back 
against the trunk of a tree, 

“ You do not speak,” he eaid, hoarsely, “and 
suspense is killing me! If she said ‘No,’ teli 
me quickly. I will try to bear it like a man. 
If that is her message, I will go eo far away that 
she shall never see my face again, and she need 
never fear of my ever crossing her path again.” 

Ah, Heaven! how her heart throbbed as she 
listened! How easy it would be to say “ No,” 
and thus part for ever the man she loved so 
hopelessly from Gwendolen Melvy' tle! 

As this thought paseed through her mind, her 
anguish was intense. Surcly the angels who 
watched the struggle could fiod pardon for her. 

The next instant she had grown calmer, There 
had been a bitter war raging In ber soul, and ab 
last self-sacrifice, right, and duty had conquered 
in the heart of noble, heroic Gladys Barton. She 
raised her white face and looked at him with a 
forced smile. 

**T gave Gwen your letter, and when she had 
finished it she said,— 

“Tell Rupert it slall be as he wishes, I will 
be at the entrance of the park at the time 
designated.’ ” 

It cut Gladys to the heart to witness the 
young man’s joy. Ob, how be must love happy, 
dark-eyed, car Gwen. 

Daring the drive to her home he could talk of 
notbiog but Gwen, and to express to Gladys his 
heartfelt gratitude for carrying the all-important 
letter to bie love. 

At length the carriage drew up before the little 
cottage that Gladys called home. 

Rupert Dane wondered why she trembled so 
as he deferentially handed her ont, 

" Good-bye, little Giadys,” he sald, etili hold- 
ing her little hand, “ and God bless you! Always 
remember what I am going to say to you: If at 
any time a life you ever want a friend or 
need the help of a strong arm, promise me that 
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you will call upon 
the world I am in.” 

“I will remember your words,” she said, 
faintly. 

She could cot have eaid more had her life de- 
pended on ia, 

Her heart was so full she was In constant terror 
that she would eob outright, and that would 
betray her pitiful secret, and death would have 
been sasier to bear than that. 

Raising her trembling, ungloved hand to his 
ipa, he kissed it reverentially, and with another 
earnest good-bye he was gone, and through her 
gathering tears Gladys Barton watched him out 

f, 

Oh t why did Heaven ever send him across her 
path? she wondered, laying her white face 
against the cold stone gate-post, Her life was 
weary enough before, now it would be un- 
endurable, 

It was no easy ride Rapert Dane had before 
him, bat an hour's hard driving brought him to 
his destination, a small cottage in the suburbs of 
a little village some twelve miles distant. 

Driving his horses under shelter, he proceeded 
to make them comfortable for their short stand, 
then, With quick step, hurried round to the 


mg, no matter what part of 


porch. 

Attracted by the sound of horses’s hoofs, an 
elderty woman had come to the door, 

"Is that you, Rupert, my son!” she called, 
esgerly. “Why, what fn the world brings you 
over at a time of night when all honest folks 
should be fn bed ?” 

“That does not argue well for you, mother,” 
laughed the son, cheertly, drawiog her into the 
small hail and isto the bright, warm little sitting- 
room beyond, just as the etony clock on the 
mantel chimed ths hour of twelve, 

“T was very much {nterested in a book,”’ she 
replied, “and time slips away when one fs thus 
engaged.” 

“Tt am very fortunate in findiog you up, 
mother, dear,” said the son, taking the book 
from her, and laying it down on the table. “I 
want to talk to you particularly.” 

She looked up at him wistfully, yet smiling, 
as she noted how gay and débonnaire he ap- 
peared, 

It there was avythlog she idolleed In this 
world, it was thie tall, broad-shouldered, hand- 
some son of hers. 

“Tam very willing to hear all you have to say 
to me,"’ she sald. “Is ib about Mr. Melville} 
Has he raised your salary, or anything of that 
kind, you look so happy, my dear boy *” 

“No,” he said, smiling brightly; “it ts not 
about the lawyer, but about his daughter, mother, 
that I want to talk to you, and which has brought 
mé all this way to-night.” 

He saw her start and turn pale and a shadow 
settle on her kiad old face, 

She laid her hand heavily on the boy’s bowed, 
curly head. 

‘Have you done that which I warned you so 
strenuously agalost when you went into Mr. Mel- 
ville’s employ—have you fallen in love with his 
daughter, the heiress }" she asked, huskily, 

“Love goes wherever Heaven intended it 
should, mother,” he answered. “I am here to 
tell you the truth, mother, I have fallen in love 
with Gwendolen Meiville. Life now would bea 
wreck without her, and—look up and smile, 
mother—my love is not in vain, as my darling 
little Gwen loves me in return.” 

Still the shadow lay on thao kindly face, She 
shook her head. 

* How will it end, Rupert }” sheasked, slowly, 
“Misa Melville is @ great heirees, and you are 
only her father’s secretary.” 

He seemed to catch only one balf of the sen- 
tence. 

“Tp is to end as all love should—in the mar. 
rlage of Gwen and myself to-morrow, mother, 
aud I shall have won the dearest, sweetest girl in 
the whole wide world for my wife! Ob, mother, 
leb me see you rejoice for my sake,” he added, 


eagerly. 

‘*What do Miss Melville’s parents say, my 
son?” she gasped, leaning back weak and faint 
in her old rocking chair, 





His fair, handsome face flushed, and he hesl- 
tated a moment, 

“T might as well tell you the whole trath, 
mother, and keep vothing back from you,” he 
sald, hesitatingly. “Gwen's parents will know 
nothing of it until after it is over. They may 
be a little angry, but they cannot take my bride 

m me.” 


fro’ 

“ Would it be of any use for me to plead with 
you to abandon this rash step, Rupert }” sobbed 
Mra. Dane, 

“ Not the least in the world, mother,” the 
young man responded, 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘Ou, my son, if you would but allow me to 


explain to you—-to convince you—why this mar- 
rlage should never be,” she eobbed, ‘* Oh, 
Rupert, will you listen to me?” 

“I certainly will listen to you, mother,” he 
answered ; ‘‘bub I tell you beforehand It is use- 
less for you to attempt to conviace me that this 
marriage should not take place, Way, the bare 
thought of being separated from her almost 
Comey me mad. What, ther, would the reality 

She sighed, and s great throbbing pain shot 
through her heart as she realised how well her 

must love the beautifal heiress ; but she felt 
It duty to warn him against that future 
which, seen through love’s glass, looked so rosy 
and so bright. 

** You have not thought deeply of the conse- 
quence of such a step, Rupert,” she began, tremu- 
lously, “The greatest chasm that could ever 
exist between man and woman lies between you 
two. She is rich and nae are poor,” 

His fair, handsome flashed and his brown 


young ; life is before me, mother,” he 
erled, ‘“ Why, I feel strong encugh to do battle 
with the whole world, and wrest from it_its 
richest prizes, for her dear sake.” 

You do not count the struggle that must be 
yours ere you gain success,” she went on, sadly, 
“ And would the heiress be happy in sharing your 
ei gering those years of hardship? She has 

used to every luxury that her heart craved 
and that money could buy. These things are 
to her existence. Love has most likely 
blinded es to the fact that you will mot be able 
to provide them. Like all young girls, she is 
romantic ; but when the glamour wears off from 
her love-dream—ae it ie apt to do when she is 
brought face to face with the stern realities of 
life—will she still love you and cling to you 
then? Ah, my son, you should think well of 
these 

“Tam sure that she will,” declared Rupert, 
hopefully. If I thought anything else it would 
kill me, mother.” 

“ She is fair of face, butis she true of heart?” 

ted Mrs, Dane, in a low, husky voice, 

“Why should you doubt it!” he asked, 
proudly, 

‘Because I know she has the soul of a 
coquette,” she anewered, steadily. “I had your 
own word for it months ago—that the poor young 

essor who came to teach her music went mad 
for love of her. ‘They could not get a master of 
the languages, who, if he was young, could stand 
the fire of the girl’s dark eyes. You know what 
happened to the young village doctor, and I might 
go still further and mention others.” 

“ Gwen was not to blame if they could not 
help falling in love with her,” answered the 
loyal lover. 

“She encouraged them, each and every one, 
or matters would never have gone so far. Do not 
interrupt me; hear me out, my boy. I have 
seen Miss Melville many a time and studied her 
well, knowing that you were thrown Into such 
constant contact with her, and fearing you might 
fallin love with her. I will tell you what I 
think ; she ls as vain and shallow as she ‘is beau- 
tifal ; and mark me well, my son, she would tire 
of you and your devotion sre the honeymoon 
was well over. Then you would remember your 
mother’s warning. 





He ha ay gmk NY tv peer sag 
as death, and the first coolness there 
ee ee ere 


he '— 
“TI came here to ask you to recelyve Gwen in 
your home, and take her to your heart as a loved 
daughter ; but Isee she would have no friend in 
you, rather an enemy, I shall take my bride 
8. 


Ha took his hat and walked hastily to the 
door as he spoke. The widow followed him, 

“Rupert,” she said, huskily, “ you are, all I 
have In the world ; do not leave me iu anger—I 
not bear it—a mother’s devotion outweighs 
in this world,. When you marry bricg 
your wife to me, TInt love tr for yout 
nothi - 


: 


trembled from head tofoot, She 
to utter a word, and ashe dared not sg bed 
pass the irate woman. There was a blank 

for a moment, then the storm burat. 

And such 8 storm! Mrs, Barton, the miller’s 
wife, was a virago; she had never curbed her 
anger in her life, and it was at a white heat now, 

ladys bowed her head before the tempest like 
a leaf in the whirlwind, 

Mrs, Barton strode up to the litvle shrinking 
figure and grasped her so ae At the arm that 
there were marks of the talon-like fingers upon {b 
for weeks afterward. 

‘© Where have you been, girl? Who is the man 
who drove up here with you just now and kissed 
your hand as he helped you out of that carriage } 
Speak, I say ! whois he, and where have you been 
at this hour of the night!” 

‘'I—I cannot anewer you, aunt,” sighed the 
girl, wearily. 

She dared not add that she had taken a solemn 
oath never to betray thatshe had seen Ripert 
Dane that night, or that he had driven her over 
to the Melvilies and back. 

She attempted wearily to pass her aunt, but 
the irate woman barred her entrance. 

‘You will never set foot in this house until I 
know who that man is and where you've been 
= girl!” she cried, shrilly, “Do you 


“You may kill me {ff you choose, aunt,” 
sighed poor Gladys, with a gasping, tearless sob 
as she sunk down on the porch ina little dark 
heap, “ but I will not—oh ! I cannot—reveal to 
you where I have been or with whom, [I dare 
not! 

“Then you can go back to the place where 
you've been, You can’t’come in here,” retorted 
the miller’s wife, turning on her heel. 

“ Surely, aunt, you wouldn’t—you don’t mean 
to turn me away from the roof I have ever 
knowa ona {like this?” gasped the girl. 
“See, it ts to storm ia, Ob, 
Heaven | I have no place to go to in all the wide 
world,” 

“SOnce for all,” cried the miller’s wife, “ will 
you make a clean breast of the affair? Mind, 
that isn’s saying I’il on you, either.” 

Gladys shook her dumbly, and the next 
instant the door of the only home she had ever 
known was shut with a bang in her white, terri- 
fied face. 

For one moment the girl stood, white and 
trembling, leaning heavily agalast the frame work 
of the door for support. 3 

“Heaven help me!. Where in all the wide 
world can Igo?” she moaned, raising her pale, 
agonised face to the night sky. 

The wind had now veered to the north. Dense 
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clouds obscured the moon’s pale rays, leaving the 
world in inky darkness, , the rising storm of 
great snow-flake: commenced to aif) down 
silently over the slespiog world, 
slowly, and made her way through 
the terrible storm out tothe highway, wonderlog 
pang of remorse would wring her aunt's 
they found her cold and dead emong the 
enowdrifts when the light came on the morrow, 
Gladys was young, and for all her future was 
ao dreary, life was sweet to her. 
- When she teached the curve in the road she 
afar off, and as she 
stood there, the words of Rupert Dane came back 


are ever in want of a ftlead come to 
Heaven help her! Was she ever so much in 
need of a friend as nowt 


“If she could see him for one little moment, 
iabtod> St- decided 


prs: Sad org Mia gever knew, At length 


te tog eome om sd ih te dhevgh 6 


, sharp tidg of hoofs and the noise 
offcarriage as a ; 


= “Dane,” she called, scbbingly. 
sin with an exclamation of amaze- 


* she sobbed, making her way 
them; and tna few broken words she told 
them what had happened, and frpiored them to 
tell her where she could go-—what she could do. 

“There is no way that I can see but to take 
her with us asa companion to me, Rupert,” de- 
clared Gwen, 

The proposition staggered him. To have a 
third party along with them their honey moon that 
he had been thinking of enjoying alone with his 
bride, was anything but pleasant to contemplate : 
and then, again, be had not calculated upon an 
extra expense of this kind. But of course Gwen 


he began to dimly realize what his mother had 

meant when she told him how utterly unfit the 

pretty butterfly Gwen was to bea poor man's 
3, 


Still, in the blindness of his love for her he 
could refuse her nothing. F 

Rupert helped Gladys into the carriage, and 
so that part of the affair was settled, and Gwen 
wend on with her conversation, which had been 
interrupted by the sudden appearance of Gladys 
——went on to tell how cautiously she had slipped 
from the house, but how, on passing the library, 
ehe was startled at finding her father up at that 
unseemly hour writing at his desk, but that, 
though he nervously raised his head ay she tiptoed 
down the corridor, she was quite sure he had not 
seen her, Bat, alas! how often {a this world 
human calculations fall. Even as she spoke there 
was suddenly heard the sharp, clear sound of 
horses hoofs on the keen, early morning air, 

“It fs father, Gwen!” said Rapert, 
hoarsely, "There will be a terrible race of it. 
_ 3 only take you from me over my dead 

y ” 

Gwen commenced to sob bystericaily. 

Nearer—nearer came the vehicle in tho rear. 
Yes, ih was Mr, Melville’s thunderiog voice, 
fiercely urging on the team of blacks, and each 
momen} they were gafning on Dane's tired-out 
horses, 

" Oh,” sobbed Gwen, hysterically, "there will 
be a duel, I'm sure, and he will kill you, Raper, 
end perhaps me top! When he is angry he is 
terrible, Oh, Rupert! oh, Gladys! what shall 
Ido! How I wishIhad not come! He wil! 
&ili you before my very eyes!” 

Ose moment more sud both carriages were 
abreast of each other at the station in the 
bright glare of the swinging lamps. 

“Halt! Stop where you are, or I will fire |” 






cried the lawyer, « g from his vehicle and 
&pproac the , the revolver he carried 
covering young secretary's heart. “ What 








are you doing here with my daughter, sir!" he 
thundered, “Speak! I you!” 

Both Gwen and Gladys well knew that answer 
would be R Dave's death warrant, 

Oh, Giadss,” she “TI cannot save 
him | hat shall we do}’’ 

"T will save him—2nd you,” whispered Gladys 


The thought of Rupert Dane lying cold and 
dead, his life-blood crimsoning the white snow- 
drifts, nerved the girl to action as nothiog else 


> 


in this world.could have done, A sudden inspira-. 


tion came to her; it was the ouly way to save 


In theb moment of horrible suspence, Gladys 
Barton threw herself before Rupert and pee 
ne Yee docahten came with Rupert and me,” 
uper' , 
ack !” he crled recoiling, and look 
ith you!” he cried, 
from one to the other in intense surprise. 
fi his face cleared, and a light broke 
ove He 
“Am I to understand that ft is you, Mise 
Barton, and not my hter Gwen, who is 
og iu this mad fashion with my secretary, 
d that G ven has come down to the train with 
you'two to see you off? Is this what Iam to 
— tand, and isit the truth, girl ’”’ he asked, 
sternly, 
Gladys raised her pure, sweet young face 


F 


| to the night sky, and murmured under her breath 


to the recording angels,— 
Oy hun pardon ime for my first wilful false- 


Slowly she turned to the man whose revolver 
still covered the heart of the man she loved, and 


" Yes,” 

That word saved his life, In that moment 
beth Rupert and Gwen divined the noble girl’s 
intentions, She had put herself in Gwen's place 
to avert a tragedy. 

“In that case 1 own that I am at fault, and 
an apology is due to you, Mr. Dane,” said the 
lawyer. ‘‘ Of course, if you chose to elope with 
Gladys Barton it is no of mine; but I say, 
if you will return with me, you and Gladys shall 
aon fine esa to atone for bya pew 8 mis- 
understanding. Gwen was wrong in coming to 
the trala with you at this unseemly hour ; still, 
it was buts slight offence, Come, get into my 

;you must return to the house ab once,” 
he te Gwen, In & voice she dared not gain- 
aay. 

Owing to the strange turn affairs had taken, 
Rupert dared make no protest against this ; but 
with @ heart in his bosom as heavy as lead, he 
saw Gwen placed fn hor father’s carriage and, 
driven off inthe direction of home, and he was 
left alone with Gladys, the heroic girl who had 
saved his life. 

“Do not quite hate me for calling you my 
love,” she whispered, fn a stifling voice. “ He 
would have killed you had he known the truth, 
and then I should have died, too.” 

The great excitement and nervous strain had 
been too much for her. With the last word she 
| rang she fell down in a dead faint at his 

t. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Tae death-like faintness which hed selzed 
Gladys Barton was bub momentary. As Rupert 
Dans eprang forward to raise her to the seat in 
the carriage, she shrank back from his touch with 
a deep sob. 

“ Gladys,” he said, huskily, as he raised her to 
the seat beside him, “how shall I attempt to 
thank you for what you have done for Gwendolen 
and me? You saved uz.” 

“J—I am so glad you are—not—angry,” she 
faltered, still sobbing. ‘* Buy I saw no other way, 
end-—and [I thought if he know the truth he 
would kill you. You would never have raised 
your hand to defend yourself against Gwen's 
father, would you?” 

No,” he admitted ; adding: “ But now that 
the plan has fallen through, I must turn my 











thoughts in another direction, and think my way 
oud of this peculiar dilemma,” 

* Would you allow me to make a suggestion 1” 
sald Gladys, timidly. 

** Yes; why vot?” he answered, despalringly ; 
adding: “There are times when a man’s brain 
fa too benumbed to think, and this is one of them 
I should be glad of your suggestion, of courze, 
Gladys. What lc it?” 

“JT would advise you to return at once to Mr. 
Melville,” she replied, slowly,“ Tell him you— 
you missed the train, which ie the truth—tee | {1 
is just etarting out from the station—and say that 
you and Gladys Barton have talked over the 
situation calmly, and have decided nv} to elope.’ 

© Why, whata clevar brain you have, Gladys |” 
he cried, admiringly. ‘* But,” he went on, 
earnestly, where could you go, now that your 
aunt haa turned you from her door #” 

"*It doss not matter much what becomes of 
me,” she answered, drearily, ‘No ope in the 
whole wide world cares for me.” 

The words, andthe pathetic manner in which 
they were uttered, touched his heart strangely. 

Do not say that, my dear girl,” he replied, 
guickly,. “I care what becomes of you, You 
have planned for me, and nicely, Now hear my 
plan for you: You muat return to The Mount as 
Gwen's companion, I have turned the matter 
over rapidly, but «ffectively in my own mind, 
and I eee no other way. Do you?” 

“J will do whatever you think best, Mr, Dane,” 
she faltered, 

Without another word he turned the horees’ 
heads about, and in less than an hour's time the 
towers of The Mount loomed in sight. 

It took great courage to return, bub, under the 
cirourostances Rupert dared riak it. His longing 
to be near Gwen overpowered every other feeling. 

Mr, Melville, who was just then relating the 
garly-morning episode to his wife, and the part 
Gwen had teken in ft, wasamazed when, glancing 
from the window, he saw his secretary and 
Gladys coming up the road, 

‘* They have missed the train,and are returning, 
just os I told you they would,” he declared, 
triumphantly. “ We will take him back, of course. 
That little affair fs no concern of ours.” 

"Certainly not,” assented Mrs. Melville, ‘‘ We 
must ignore {t entirely. But I cannot help won- 
dering why he brought the Parton girl here. You 
had better go down to the porch to meet them, 
and find that out, Horace.” 

Mr, Melville acted upon his wife’s advice. 

It wae rather exabarrassiog to Rupert when the 
lawyer confronted him with a humorous smile 
on his face, 

"We missed the train, sir,” he said, “and— 
and we have both decided to postpone the affair 
—for the present.” 

“And have come back to resume your placa 
until your marriage is consummated,” suggested 
Mr. Melville, 

“T had hardly dared hope for such leniency at 
your hands, sir,” returned Rupert, frankly. “ My 
object in coming to you this morning was to 
secttre Gladys a home beneath your roof for the 
present, as Miss Gwendolen’s companion, if it is 
possible,” 

“My doors are open to both of you,” declared 
Mr, Melville, heartily, delighted at the return of 
his secretary. 

As Rupert helped Gladys out of the carriage, 
he noticed, with pfitying syes, how white her 
pretty face was, and he wondered if the time 
would ever come when he could repay her for 
what she had done for Gwen and himeelf. 

In the lower corridor Rupert met Ceell S). 
John, He bowed stiffly, and would have passed 
on, but St. John stopped him. 

‘J would like afew words with you, Mr. Dane,” 
he said, eagerly. “Will you step into the 
library?” 

“ Whatever you have to say to me can be sald 
as well here as elsewhere,” returned Rupert, 
haughtily, 

"As you please,” replied St, John, instantly 
controlling the ugly gleam that shod into his 
eyes. “I baveonly to say that I ask your pardon 
for the words I uttered last night at the club, I 
would not have mentioned Miss Melvilie’s name 
in that manuer for worlds had I nob been flashed 
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“WHAT IS THE ANSWER YOU BRING, GLaDys? 


with wine. May I hope that you will forget it, 
and withhold ali knowledge of it from Mr. 
Meiville.”” 

Rapert bowed coldly. 

“You are very kind,” said St. John, holding 
out his hand; but without deigning to notice 
thie overture of friendship, Rupert passed on to 
the study. 

‘*How I should like to crush that insolent 
fellow!" muttered Cecil, gazing after the re- 
ceding figure of the handsome secretary with a 
scowl of malignant hate. And he wondered 
vaguely how pretty, dark-eyed Gwen could have 
helped falling in love with him if she were thrown 
constantly in his company. 

Mr. Melville had sought St. John at once, on 
his return from that early-morning trip, and had 
proceeded to give him a complete résumé of the 
affalr, adding triumphantly,— 

* You see, both you and my wife were wrong, 
and I was right. It isthe Barton girl, and not 
my Gwen, that young Dane cares for,” 

These facts had lifted a greab load from S}, 
John’s mind, In that case, he concluded, he 
could afford to be very gracious aud friendly 
towards the young secretary, and as there was no 
other lover in the field, he could prosecute his 
wooing of the lovely heiress with all possible 
dispatch. 

There was certainly a very urgent reason why 
he should marry Mr. Melville’s heiress with all 
haste, as the note which he had received two days 
previous implied. There were but a few lines, 
written In a very cramped hand, and which rao 
as followe : 


“Dear Cxcit,—I cannot understand why you 
are staying so long down in ——shire, Affairs are 
gettieg pretty hot for you here in London, If 
you will take an old pal’s advice, you will gather 
together all your available cash, and skip the 
country, giving London a wide berth. 

** Yours’ hastily, Sypxzy,” 


* Letters of this kind are best made away with 
as soon as read ; they are dangerous to have 





about one,” he muttered, drawing his straight, 
handsome brows down {nto a deep frown. “ As 
Sydney says, I am loftering here too long. My 
marriage with Gwendolen Melville must take 
place at once—say within a fortnight. If I can 
outwit the fellows who are on my track for that 
length of time, all will be well. I am playing 
desparate game, and for high stakes. If coolness 
and courage go for anything I shall win. Little 
Gwen is beautiful beyond words, and has a tem- 
per all her own ; but when she becomes Mrs. 
Cecil Sox, John she will be curbed quickly 
enough.” 

And as he muttered the words, a laugh that 
was nob pleasant to hear broke from his lips, 

Tearing into shreds the crumpled note which 
had led him into this train of thought, St, John 
cast them to the winds, ljghted a cigar, and 
strolled down the winding walk towards the main 
road, 

At that moment 1 very interesting scene was 
taking place in Gwen’s boudoir. 

Gwen had expected Gladys and Rupert to 
return, of course, and had been watching the 
main road for them. 

Gladys had no sooner entered the room ere she 
was subjected to a bear-like hug from the impul- 
sive little helress, and Gwen's curly head was 
buried on her breast, 

“Oh, Gladys!” cried Gwen, breathlesely ; 
“how nobly you came to my rescue ;I can never 
forget it! I thought I should die from sheer 
terror when papa overtook us fn that mad race. 
That happy thought of yours of claiming Rupert 
for your lover, and leading him to believe he was 
eloping with you averted a duel. One moment 
more and a bullet from his revolver would have 
pierced my Rupert’s heart. But how awfully 
pale you look, Gladys! Still it is not to be 
wondered at after all that has happened. Sit 
down, Gladys, while I tell you the rest of it—the 
worst part is to come,” 

Gladys suffered Gwen to take off her wraps, 
and together the two young girls sat down on the 





IS IT LIFE OR DEATH FOR ME?” SAID RUPERT, 


velvet divan before the glowing grate, to talk the 
matter over. 

“ Yes, the worst part of the affair fs still to be 
told,” repeated Gwen, raising her tear-stained 
face to Giadys, ‘and it is thie : 

“For some littlé distance on our way home 
pspa spoke never a word, but suddenly he turned 
and looked very searchingly into my face, 

“'Gwen,’ he said, slowly, ‘the more I turn 
this affair over in my mind, the more doubts I 
find arising. Are you quite sure you are telling 
me the truth in regard to this matter?’ 

** My face fiushed hotly. 

“* You have no right to mistrust me!’ I de- 
clared, vehemently. 

* But I could eee that evasive answer did nob 

lease him. 

“'] have declded to put this matter to a 
thorough test, Gwen,’ he ssii, slowly : ‘and that 
{s, if you marry Mr. St. John within one month’s 
time, I will believe that no interest save friend- 
ship for Miss Barton prompted you to take such 
an active part in this affair. Refuse, and—well, 
perhaps it is best nob to tell the plan I hav 
formed ; but this much I will say, {t shall be 
made the groundwork foraduel between Mr. 
Dane and myself. It is an insult to me that he 
should dare jeopardize my davghter’s fair name 
in such @ manner.’ 

“T uttered a little sharp cry of terror, but he 
held up bis hand, enjoining silence. 

“ «Mind, Isball not say one word even to my 
late eecretary should I see bim, about the out- 
come of this affair until the time of probation is 
up. After that—we shall eee what we shall zee. 

“*Papa!l’ Leried, vehemenily, ‘ lama Mel 
ville! I comsof a race who would not marry 
where they do not love. I would die firat!’’ 


(To be continued.) 








Metons were grown by the old Greeks and 
Romans, and were carried to America by Colum- 
bus. The water-melon is native of Africe. 



















JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


—101— 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE ORY ON THE WIND, 


“‘Waat's the matter, Molly ? you don’t look 
like yourself,” (If Hago de Burgh could only 
have seen his brother Gilbert the day after the 
inquest, standing in the kitchen at Gien Farm, 
with both hands on Molly Moore’s strong fine 
— - oon — down to hers !) 

m not m . I’m troubled,” she 
rape = oe ! I don’t think you mane 
come 6, bring trouble 
brother will be so angry.” faaathses 

“It’s not that.” Gilbert’s eyes that were so 
yt Jocalyn’s searched hers, “That's an old 

"Yes, I know,” simply. “Bat the police are 
all over the mountains looking for ben all 
and they'll see you coming here,” 

Molly, why don’t you want the distillers 
rooted out? They’ve nothing to do with you,” 

I know, but every one suspects us, Do you 
think it’s not a to Bryan and me to be 
treated like we Not a decent soul but you 
would willingly come to this cottage.” 

She drew away from him, and croushed down 
by the fire, nest as always in a fresh print gown, 
but pale and heavy-eyed. 

‘Why won't you leave this and marry me?” 
his voice very gentle. 

‘ Never—while I’m under this cloud—nor 
while things are as they are,” 

"What do you mean, child }” 

Nothing, don’s mind me!” she returned, 
amen Hh are heavy on me to-day. You 
pene! y long, will you? It makes Bryan 
“ Wh da * 
you 1" ¥ dont you tell Bryan I want to marry 
IW yi she stretched out her strong white 

nds wretchedly, “I did! and it only made 
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‘mrs 1! GET BACK!” JOORLYN'S VOICK RANG CLEAR AND HARD; “GET BACK, OR I CAN'T MANAGE HIM!” 


him worse. He says there can’t be any talk of 
that, and I know he’s right. I think hates 
you and Mr, de Burgh.” 

“ Hugo is down on him, certainly—but he can’t 
do anything. You're Huntley's tenants,” 

He sat down ina chair behind her and drew 
her head against his knee. 

“ Hugo can’t hurt us, Molly, and I don’t care 
anythiog for grandeur and Castle de Burgh. I 
only want you.” 

Bat the girl was silent. At last she spoke 
without looking at him. 

“ Gilbert,” she eald, “you know I told you 
how your mother’s companion strayed up here 
one = Did you ever think she looked like 

ou ” 


“Like me?” “I never saw the 
girl. Why should look like me?” 

“I only thought so,” Molly returned, list- 
lessly. “It doesn’t matter who she looke like, 
only she dropped one of her gloves when she 
was here, and I thought if I put it Into an 
envelope you might take it back to her.” 

“T will, certainly, But I suppose it will do 
if I just put the envelope under her door, You 
don’s want me,” laughing, “ to tell her I brought 
it from you.” 

Molly turned to him suddenly. 

“ Dear, don’t take it if you don’t want to?” 
She bowed her head on his knee, and he knew 
she was crying. “Qh, Gilberd! It’s all very 
well to say you don’t care for Castle de Bargh 
and Hugo, but you couldn’t forgive me, could 
you, if I came between you and them?” 

*€ It’s what J want you to do,” he said, slowly, 
rather ata loss, ‘' But what’s that got to do 


with Miss Brown's glove anf 
She did nob give a direct answer, but he 
hardly noted It. 


“It just came to me, that’s all.” But her 
face was very shamed as she rose. ‘“ You are 


sure you don’t mind taking the glove? Cer- 
tain 1” her voice very earnest, 

“You silly Molly! But youre not yourself 
to-day, areyou? That beastly cheek ‘of Hugo's 
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in coming here at night bas unstrung you. F 
owe him one for it.” 

He stared moodily ab the fire, and did not 
notice that she had hastily written a few words 
on the inside of the paper that enclosed Jocelyn’s 
old glove. When she gave him the packet her 
face was white and strained. 

She had fought a hard battle with herself that 
morning. She knew that Richard de Burgh’s 
cause was just, and she was bound in honour to 
help him and his brother ; yet everything she 
did for them was so much against the man she 
loved more than herself. 

That note must be sent, yet she would rather 
have taken it to Castle de Burgh herself than 
have made Gilbert her messenger. 

“I dare not come again for a while, Molly,” 
he anid, as he kissed her good-bye," not unless 
you will let me tell Hugo I’m going to marry 
you. He ts hot-foot against the distillers, and 
be won’t rest till they’re gone,” 

The girl fairly moaned as she pressed her face 
to his shoulder. 

** Ob, Gilbert, couldn’t you keep them off the 
hills for a day or two!” she cried, wildly, "I 
don’t feel as if I could bear any more just now.” 

“TI can’t do anything, Molly, dear,” gravely. 
But, as he went away, the odd question puzzled 
him. Why did Molly Moore, who had really 
nothing to do with the distillers, tremble and 
flinch at the thought that the police were patrol- 
ling the mountains ! 

He pushed the little packet under Miss Brown's 
door with some pains, and went moodily to 
dinner. 

Hago was very silent, and Moyra’s eyes had a 
sparkle of anger in them as she looked at her 
father. It was a dull dinner-table, and Gilbert 
de Burgh heartily wished his ankle still kep) bim 
to his room. 

Upstairs, Jocelyn sat reading her short note 
over and over, her face drawn with terror. 


“Dear Miss Brown,” it rav, ‘* Mr, Richard 
is goae; we think he must have wandered ito 
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the mountains. B-yan is looking for hia, but, 
if he atrays to Castle de Burgh, for my sake save 
him. Gast him away somewhere, for they would 
atick ab nothing, “M. Moons,” 

" Burn this.” 


A great guat of wind and rain crashed against 
the window, as she eat staring at the letter. 

“*Wandered into the mountains’—out to- 
night without a house to go to; c under 
rocks like a lost dog. Ob, my father, and I can’s 
help you!” she thought heavily. 

She read the note again. There waa nothing 
in i¢ to let her know whether Richard de Bargh 
had been well or ill, had money with him or not; 
and fo ae case ib cess Raper To- 
roorrow Hugo would have trolling 
the hills ey te ; it was only o vartly of time 
when they would fiad Richard de Burgh. 

* Mad or sane, he shall never go back to the 
asylum while I have breath in my body!” She 
flung out her hands In useless lo Of what 
use was It to say things Ike that, w she sat 
powerless in Castle de Bargh, and her father was 
@ fugitive in the homeless night? Even su 
posing she went oub now, and ecoured the bills 
to the best of her poor ability, where could she 
go that Bryan Moore bad not been already? — 

"Gilbert de Burgh must have brought thab 
note,” she thought, as she burned it in the leap-. 
ing fire. “Oh, poor Molly! up there alone, 
and afraid that Bryan will be found with the 
distillers ; or, worse, with my father. If I could 
only go to Molly!” 

Bat she dared not stir out of her own room, 
for fear Mra, de Burgh might send for her. And 
= homely, comfortable sitting-room felt like a 

son. 

The minutes creps by like houra, she watched 
the clock till it should mark ten. Mrs. de Bargh 
never sent for her after that ; when it struck at 
jass she shivered, there were two hours more 
before she dare try her desperate game. 

**T must wait till the house fa quiet,” she sald 
to herself, hardly, {thea I'll go down to the 
side-door ; for if he came once he may come 
again, and go straight to Hugo and the asylum. * 
That is how he got in, for he told me. But he 
will not get past me, if I walt there all night!” 

Something stronger than herself seemed to 
norve her trembling body; somethiog that 
whispered and would not be denisd, told her 
that there was danger abroad fn the gusty, 
pitiless night. 

She crouched by the fire and waited, till, at 
last, midnight was past, and silence lay on Castle 
de Burgh. 

Like a black shadow Mra. de Bargh’s com- 
panion passed through the great house; not a 
mouse could have heard her shoeless feet, no 
light glimmered on her from the door of any 
room ss she passed ib. ; 

Tae side-door was shut but unbolted, and she 
slipped through it, out iato the wet and the 
wind. 

“Tf he comes, he shall find me. He shall 
never go in and find Hugo!” 

The wind made her shiver as she thought fb, 
and she moved into the shelter of an evergreen 
that would break [ts force. Bat there was no 
sound of furtive, cautious feet on the gravel 
walk ; no darker shadow skirting the shadows, 
though ehe atrained her eyes through the dark- 
ness. Oniy the wind moaned throvgh the gar- 
dens, and roared fn the mountains, only the 
driving rain hiesed pset her; and yet she knew 
she had done well to come out instead of creeping 
inte her warm bed, ; 

She was growing stiff with cold as she waited, 
when a strange sound broke faint, and far, on 
her ears. A wild, desolate howling, with some- 
thing fierce and raveniog In ib; a sound to 
freeze the blood. 

Jocelyn, alone in the night, with not a soul to 
help her, stood straight and rigid. The sound 
ceased, then on the next guet was louder, nearer, 
more appalling ; the hunting cry of a devil in- 
carnate. Sho had never heard {t, any more than 
most of civilized Eogland, and yet she knew {t 


now. 
“Wolf!” she thought, and for a second she 
sickened ; almost she made a atep toward safety, 





toward the solid walls of Castle de Burgh. But 
the sharp, ye! howls were coning closer, and 
of a sudden ehe knew all their meaning, 

* Wolf,—and he’s hunting a man!” 

There was only one mau she knew of ont to- 
night, and, like an arrow from a bow, ahe ran to 
that awfal sound. 

There was one chance In a bundred that the 
beast would know her, but, with his blood up, 
and hot on the trail of an enemy, that one chance 
was small. 

Maly Moor hal wl rege! pope hye 
Ba to 8 no 

one. but Bryan and the man who owned him. 

Her ts were clear even while she ran. 

She was across the highroad, in among the 
trees, almost before she kaew It; tha’ 
bay, that curdied the blood, was: 
moment. As she scrambled up the 


at | eaved me some 


topped sharply, 


st a turn of the path, and put his back 


YY 
ag it 


oe 


for me, I may as 
1”. he. sald. aluad. 
; ee. Matto what's 
Sere 
thab was level for a hun- 

‘he stood. 
tay there—don’t move!” J. called 
back sharply ; but he was at her aa sho 


spoke. He at her unoertainly In the 
dark, but she flung back her arm, almost strik- 


fog him in the face, 

“It's I! Get back!” Her voice rang clear 
and hard, like a soldier's. ‘ Get back, or I can’t 
manage him |” 

Hantley would never have obeyed her, dazed 
as he was even by her sudden appearance from 
the trees, but that he caught his foot and fell 
headlong ; the howling of the hunting beast loud 
in his ears, he lay half stunned. When he stag- 
gered up end ran forward, he saw a huddied, 
struggling mass on the ground before him ; the 
wild yelping was still. Instead a girl's voice 
came to him through the night. 

“ Down, Wolf, down! Ab—h! would you!” 
She cuffed the beasts sharply on the. nose, 
“ Down, Wolf—good dog !” 

But, as Huntley came closer, the beast growled 
and led wildly. 

“Get back, will you, or I can’t hold him,” 
Jocelyn cried again, “Do you want to be 
killed ¢"” 

‘But you——” Huntley came on, and could 
seo that ehe held the fierce thiog hard by the 
collar. 

“Don't you see he knows me? Down, Wolf! 
Get back out of sight! ” stamping her foot. 

Like a flash he saw she was right. It was not 
at her the great dog was snarling. She held him 
fast and soothed him, like a child; presently he 
was licking her hand, panting still, but the devil 
had out of him, 

“Home, Wolf! go home!” she sald, slowly, 
and the beast turned sulkily to obey her. Hunt- 
ley eaw that she was mistress, and that there was 
no danger for her, whatever there might be for 

3 


2m. 

She watched the dog slink ougof sight ia the 
mountain path, apd then turned quietiy to the 
man, who stood In angry silence. 

She was pan from the struggle ; when she 
bad seized the dog’s collar it had been touch-and- 
go that he had not turned on her, and now her 
knees were shaking. 

‘To's all right, he’s gone.” She, laid a timid 
hand on Huntley's sleeve. 

He shook it off. 

“‘Gone? I know ft-——” 

“ What's the matter? Are you angry?” she 
said slowly. “I knew I could master him.” 

“ Angry!” he laughed. “Ob, no! I like 
hiding behind rocks and letting a girl go into 
danger for me! Why didn’t you let the beast 
come on? Did you think I was afraid of him?” 

"knew you weren't," simply, “I saw you— 





and heard what you asid to youreelf—but” she 
grew sick as she thought what she might have 
seen, had man and dog struggled together—“ | 
couldn’s let you get hurt, and I dida’t want you 
to hurt the dog.” 

Her matter-of-course voice made him ashamed 
of his temper. 

“Vm sorry. I didn't mean to speak like that 
to you,” he said, quickly. " Only—you know.” 

But she did nob answer, and he felt her 
tremble as she stood beside him {n the narrow 


path. 
“What is ijf Are you hurt?!” he cried, 


'y. 
“Re no,” her voice so low he could hardly 
eatch It, “Bat I ran so fast, from Castle de 
Bargh. I heard him baying and I knew he was 


wh eans-henaaal he sald, wary shortly. Ss 
“ ” ‘ Sh 
had no hat on, he coud ne, tod bo thought the 
had heard the from the house, for no sane 
5 a otherwise, * You've 
on ceeen” Serene did you know we wers 
ou . 
“YT dido’t know. I thought it was some one 
‘ he was hunting; so I ran 


slowly, “ 
7 ener eeneee dark 


sprig of heather burst out into words, all the 

hat he knew to-night that every wave of 
ber chestnut hair was dear to him, every drop of 
her fearless young blood, 

“How did you, who live in Hugo de Bargh’s 
house, know the distiller’s dog, and how did ix 
know yout” his voice cut her like a whip 
"Ia it possible that there are such thing: a: 
spies, outside of Russfan novels?” 

In the allence he heard the thick beating of 
her heart. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ sUCH THINGS aS—spres !” 


"Suc things as spies,” the words came with 
a bitterness that made the man start. ‘' Ack 
yourself, my lord, what your business was to: 
night!” ; 

“It” he erushed down an angry word. “! 
and my business are easily told. The police have 
raided the still, but I went with Hugo to Mr. 
Moore’s house, and that girl was there alone. 
The sight of her made me sick; I let Hugo think 
what liked, and I turned my back on the 
whole cursed business and was going home ; and 
then found that beast on my trail, There you 
have {t.”. 

Bat she ecarcely heard him. 

*« Ralded the still ! Did they catch—any one |” 
she got the words out somehow. 

Huntley smiled grimly, in the dark. 

“No one. Your friends the distillers had 
made themselves scarce, You can sleep in peace 
for their enkes, They found the still, but the 
men must have been gone for days.” 

“Thank Heaven! Then he must leave the 
mountains alone now,” she cried, and the ring of 
her voice maddened Huntley; he caught ber 
wrist as she walked beside him. j 

“ What are men like that tos girl like you!’ 
he cried,“ Tell me, for I will know.” 

“ You will know !” she flashed at him, “ Why! 
What concern is it of Lord Huntley of Holly- 
cross.” ~ 

“ Ooly this—I love you,”-his voles so s‘ern 
that she stood still. ‘ Love you, like a fool. 

*‘But you hardly know me |" she was stupefied. 

“ And I don’t trust you,” he rejoined, griuly. 
‘* But I love you, all same.” 

Surely there was never a wooing, the 
two alone at midnight on the mountain path, the 
rain and wind was their faces, the man 
saved from « hideous fight by the girl, and too 
ashamed to be even Bat neither of 
the two thought of the strangeness of !t all, 
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nor that the voice of the man as he said out- 
right that he loved her, wa: neither tender nor 
kind. The words were wruvg from him, that 
was all. 

‘*Love me—me!"’ Jocelyn repeated, unbe- 
Meving. She broke from him and hurried on. 
“Don't come near me,” she cried over her 
shoulder. “ You ineult me, when in one breath 
you say that, and that you don’t trust me,” 

“ oe at" Pat er * Don't 
h ao, I won’ even spesk to you ‘ou say 
oo. ee don’t ar emg sate fee with doubt 
about you? How can I trust you when the very 
night that the distillers were warned I saw you 
coming home at dawn, white and tired ; when 
that next afternoon I pick a -pisce of mountain 


_ heather off the hem of your skirt? You let me 


think {t.came from open fields between my houte 
and Hag’s Head, when a child could have knowo 
no heather grew there. And to-night—I meet 
you here,” 

to-night,” very gravely, “I may 


“How? By making me stand out like a 
coward! And don’t you see the very fact of the 
dog knowing you—oh, I won’t goon! What 
good ia it? I love you, and I think—well! what 
is there for me to think except that your are a 
apy in the house of the de Burghs 1” 

His volee was quiet, but the ring of it went 
to her heart, and cut at it; yet how could she 
altogether contradict him ? 

“ Listen,” she said, ‘if you can believe a girl 
who is as wretched as I. It was accident alone 
that brought me to Castle de Burgh. I was 
alone, I had to live, even h I would as soon 
have died, I never saw the res till the day 
I atrayed there, by accident, too; I never caw 
—- distillers, nor do I care what becomes 
of ¢ r 

**Yet you warned them?” How he h 
cho wonth dong th Mahihee city bowed her ar) 

“Lonly warned the Moores. I went up the 
mountain alone, ani the dog hunted me, but 
eomehow—I don’t know why,—he suddenly 
turned and ran as if I frightened him ; later on 
he cameand licked my feet. That is how I knew 
‘the dog, and when I heard him to-night F thought 
he would obey me,” 

“Then why,” he interrupted, ‘ did you warn 
the Moores if you have nothing to do with them 
and the distillers? What made you on the alert 
to-night }” 

“Why!” They were crossing the highroad, 
and the wind and rain struck hard on her bare 
head, on her weary face. “ Feel the rain, feel 
the wind!” she cried. ‘And think how you 
would feel if you were J, and the only soul you 
cared for in the world were cut in it, . 
half clad, and lost—if you were penniless like I 
am, and must see him live on the charity of 
people like the Mcores—if you had to sit warm 
and safe fa Castle de Burgh and know the only 
soul you loved was without refuge or home on 
the mountains !” 

Very gently he took her hand and drew her 
nn Sheerkeainoan 

Tell me, softly, “what you mean ?” 
yet his heart was lead as he spoke, He loved her, 
and she had said that the only soul she cared for 
was up there 


in 
you!” he pleaded, his face very gentle. ‘* Who | 


about the raid by. pure chance, at first. Then I 
listened, and oan te 
all to no use; he was gone, the Moores don’t 
know where he fs, I heard from Molly to-day 
that he had atrayed away into the mountains, 


sad to-night I could not rest. When I heard 
that beast. hunting I thought of him; I came 
out to save him—not you. And for all-I know 
he may be dead or worse by now,” 

Aunutley’s heart contracted, 





“Do you love him so?” he whispered. 
Suddenly he felt very helpless and old, He had 
never cared for a girl before, aud this one was 
not for him. 

Listen,” he went on softly, “when I sald I 
loved you I meant it. I'li help you now to find 
that man ~ you love, will that make you 

eme ?’ 


bellev 

“You said,” she sobbed, “that you didn’t 
trust me, that I was a epy. And now I've 
trusted you with my all.” 

“ My poor sweet! I was brutal to you, but 
you drove me hard. Do you know that 
love without trust ie very near to bell }” 

“ What is your love to me!” fiercely. ‘ Do 
you thick anything matters to me while heis out 
on the hills, sick and lost?” 

“I know,” he said, wearily, “I won't worry 
you again. I'llhelp you, though ; I can do that 
much for you.” 

“Help me—you! Oh! you can't, nobody 
cap,” ber voice rang of despalr. 

“Yet the Moores helped you 1” quietly. 

“ Bryan Moore, a servant, pitied him, and took 
him in,” she returned; “Aud vow he Is lost 

when J bad just found him.” 

“ Just found him?” puzzled. 

"I told you he -was ili and old,” she returned, 
“end sometimes his mind seems strange and 
blank ; when I saw him last he did not know 
me.” 

* And yet you care.” How brave she was, yet 
she shivered as he thought it. 

_ “Come iv, come home!” hs cried, sharply. 
“ You're soaked, you'll beill, And time is going, 
Hugo may be here each minute. I won't have 
anyone find you out here with me,” 

took her by the elbow and ran with her to 
the house, 

e you getin? Yes? Well, hurry and get 
tobed. Iwill get home, And don’t worry, for 
‘as sake, I'll go to-morrow quictly, aud 
the hills for you,’ roughly, for ithurt bim 
to think that it was he who must find the man 
she loved, But she never moved to obey him, 
instead she caught his arm so hard that she burt 


z 
u 


F 


* No, not you; don’t go, promise me!” she 
cried in a sharp whisper. “You would only 
frighten him, and if Bryan Moore can’t find him 
no onecan, Only if you would help me, get Mr, 
de Burgh to take away his police. Surely he 
must if the distillers are gone! You can make 
him, it is your land.” 

“] will,” he ssid, gravely, though he krew 
of Hugo de Burgh, 

fered, 


He bent his handsome head to her wet hair, 

“T will ; and I'll trust you as you have trusted 
me. After to-night I'll never speak of love to 
you ; but to-nighi you saved my life, and made 
my heart heavy light at once. It isa cheap 

to beg to another man’s sweetheart ; but 
if you trust me, will you”—he ped—— 

“Oh, my own life,” he cried under his breath, 
strongly, aud of his passion that overmasiered 
hics,” kiss me once, and I'll never trouble you 
more,” 

“ Another man’s sweetheart!” Mrs, de Burgh’s 
companion said with a strange hardness, ‘'I am 
no man’s sweetheart, nor ever was, The man J 
love is my own father.” 

She faced him proudly, and for a second Lord 
Huntley fairly staggered. 

The next instant bi: strong arms had lifted 
her off her feet, but he did not kiss her. 

“Your father! My poor beart; oh, my poor 
heart!” he whispered. ‘Can you forgive me? 
Can you ever love me}” 

“T have loved you since first I saw you,” very 
simply. 

Andas almply Willie Huntley put his hand 
bebind her wet head and brought her cheek to 
his 

"You're wot and cold, I am killing you,” he 
anid, when at last he could speak. ‘ Go In, and 
si for the love of Heaven! Take this, so 
that I'll know it isn’t a dream.” 

She felt him 
finger, felt him her as no one ever kissed 
her in all her loveless life, and then he pushed 
her gently in the door, 


t his seal-ring on her slim }. 








Once more she threaded the countless passages 
In the derk, her muddy shoes in her hands lest 
they left marks, She stood long at Mre. de 
Burgh’a door, at Gilbert’s; but there was no 
sound of voices. The house was wrapped in sleep, 
Wherever her father was, he was not at Castie ce 
Burgh, and he would not come now, for the dawn 
was growing in the east. 

She crept at last to her own room, and hungher 
wet drees to the fire. She dared aot rest till the 
tell-tale serge was dry. 

As she sank at last into her warm bed she felt 
the heavy ecal-ring on her finger and started. 

eary ae she was there was no sleep for her, for 
until Huntley knew ail her secret she had no 
right to his ring, And though she lay soft and 
warm her thoughts were still on the hillside 
where her father wandered in the pitiless rain. 
If Huntley knew all, would he love her still? 

Common senae sald **why not?” yet ashe 
doubted. His ring was too big for her. She 
drew it off, and hung It round her neck with the 
miniature in ill-omened company. Yet there 
was no choice, for she dared not wear it. 

And all the next day, though the invalid wore 
her hard with captious ordere and questions, 
and though she knew that any Instant she might 
come face to face with Hugo, the touch of the 
heavy gold ring on her breast leat her courage, 
though it had been given to Jane Brown and not 
Jocelyn de Burgh. 

Late that night Moyra came to her room, 
lovely in her white dinner dress ; but paler than 
her wont, 

“ Father fs going to London by the early train,” 
ehe said, abruptly, as she sat by Jocelyn’s fire 
“I wonder if he Is going because he wants to 
worry Guy {nto giving me up. I wish I conld 
see Willle Huntley ; but he has gone up the hills 
for three days after deer, I suppose you know 
they found the stil! last night ; but all the men 
had gone, Father is so cross. Willie was here 
this morning, and said he wouldu’s have his ten 
ants worrled any more by police, Gilbert told 
me, and he esys ita good thing too.” 

So Huntley had kept his word, And Hugo 
was going to London, 

A great load seemed to have rolled from 
Jocelyn’s heart ; surely things would come righ» 
now. 

"Thisis for you; ib came at dinner-time in 
the last post,” Moyra yawned sleepily, and toseed 
a letter into her lap, 

Was it from Molly to say he was feund ¢ 

Jocelyn tore it open, and then aat staring at 
it, trying to gather the sense of the emall neat 
writing, the crisp sentences. 

And as the meaning dawned on her, her face 
grew grey with fear, 


(To be continued, ) 








YsLLow snow fell in the Engadine in the early 
part of March, As an occasional sun gleam 
turned it into gold It seemed that in this expiring 
century a bonfi fide miracle had taken place. 
The Greeks, who accribed the weather depart- 
ment to Jupiter, would probably have revived 
the scandal of Danae, But the Swiss, who are 
nothing if not practical, collected their analyet 
at St. Mori'z, Here the golden snow deposited 
a sediment of a light brown colour, while a fine 
film floated on the water’s surface. ‘The micro- 
scope revealed that the latter was rich ia mineral 
substance, structureless and varying in colour 
from white to yellow, and the sediment proved 
to be the finest sandor dust. Traces of vegetable 
organism were also found in the scum. But the 
gold in the snowflakes was due to the presence of 
sand, The winde were north aud north-east 
about that time, so the dust is assumed to have 
come from North Germany, Russia or Hungary ; 
at any rate, froma soll highly ferruginous, dry 
and generally cultivated. No room for Asus and 
the daughter of Acrisius here. 








CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
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BERYL MACNAUGHTEN. 


2 
(Continued from page 440.) 


“How can I ever thank you, dear?” said 
Mabel gratefully, and having finished her letter, 
she gave it into Beryl’s charge. 

Tn the afternoon Beryl waiked part of the way 
back with Mabel to keep her company, and 
during her absence Charles Danvers, who had 
been out ever since the stormy scene with his 
wife in the morning, returned home in a gloomy 
mood, 

He was atill determined on finding out who 
his wife’s mysterious correspondent wae, and 
for that purpose he went to the dining-room 
expecting to find Bery! there st her needlework, 
but found the apartment empty, and was about 
to rlog for Dora to foquire where her mistress 
was when a small piece of paper lylng half 
under the table attracted his attention, and 
having @ great objection to see anything out of 
place, he stooped and picked it up, and put it 
on the davenport. 

He had no intention of reading its contents 
until he noticed his own name, and then feeling 
curious to know what it was about, he took it 
up agsio, and read it from the beginning to the 
end, and bia face grew pale with pasefon, as he 
discovered what he supposed to be his wife's 
faithlessness towards him, 

This, then, was Beryl’s secret ! 

She loved him not, but another; no wonder 
she had defied him in the morning, for how 
could she tell him, her husband, that ehe was 
carrying on an intrigue with another man, who, 
at that moment was urging her to leave 
him, snd find her happiness else where. 

No! there could be no mistake now. Had he 
nob the villain’s letter in his hand? and he re- 
read the words again :— 

**f ama going to town this evening, and I feel 
T must see 50u !f only for an hour, just to talk 
about our future plans ; so, dariing, meet me ab 
the Park gate at three o’clock to-morrow, and 
we will have a little walk.” 

‘Good heavens| bad it come to that?” and 
Charles Danvers became giddy at the thonght, 
and leant against a chair for support. He could 
read no more of it—he musb nob waste time— 
he must act in some way at once; but what 
should he do? 

Should he go straight to Beryl and tell her 
what he had discovered ? 

No; shehad defied him in the morning, and 
she wouffl do the same In the afternoon. 

He would wait and watch, and whoever the 
scoundrel was he should not go uupunished. 

He koew now why Beryl had become so cold 
to him of late, Of. course, she loved another, 
and was willing to sacrifice’all—even honour —for 
that other's sake, 

And as Charles Danvers thought of it the hot 
blood surged through his temples, and his brain 
became on fire. 

“Vil shoot him like a dog!” he muttered 
bebween his set teeth, and with that resolution 
he left the room; and meeting Dora in the 
passage he told her to inform her mistress he 
should not be home till to-morrow night, and 
quitting the house, he walked burriedly towards 
the station, heeding nothing in his way. 

His hands are clenched, mouth fs firmly 
set, He only knows, now ib is too late, that he 
loves his wife madly, and she is faithless to him. 

* 


* > * * 


When Beryl returned home two hours later 
she found a telegram awaiting her, and opening 
it, she read the following words,— 

"Richmond Hospital. There has been a ter- 
rible accident. Mr. Danvers fs seriously injured. 
Come at once,” 

‘Oh, Dora!” she cried,@ “ Mr. Danvers is 
serlously injured,and if he should die I could 
never be happy again.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so, my dear!” replied the 
kind old nurse, affectionately ; “and don’t cry, 
for tears do no one any good. Where {is poor 
master !—at the Richmond Hospital? Well, 
then, if I were you I would lose no time in get- 





ting there, and 1 will run and fetch you ‘a fly, as 
ycu will drive there quicker far than if you wait 
for the next train,” 

And the good old woman ran to the nearest 
livery stablee, and quickly returned with the 
vehicle, and afew minutes later Beryl] was on her 
way to Richmond. 

When she arrived at the hospital the house 
surgeon came to meet her, and led her into a pri- 
vate room, ard told her her husband had met 
with bis accident by the line at Rich- 
mond Station, instead of going over the foot- 
ern pepe ep oblyg have done. He had not 
noticed a w was coming up behind him, 
ao he had been knocked down and fearfully 
= nes 

“Is there is any of his reco +” asked 
Beryl, trembling in every limb. = 

** While there is life there is always hope, Mrs. 
Danvers,” avewered the doctor, Holy ; * bud 
your husband's fies very tsrious accident, and I 
much fear he will never get up again.” 

“ Cannot I take him home to nurse him my- 
self ?’’ asked Beryl, with tears flowing fast. 

“No,” replied the doctor, *‘he must not be 
moved ; but rest assured our nurses will do all 
that can be done to make bim comfortable. 
And now if you wish to see Mr, Danvers I will 
take you to him; but, remember, he must be 
kept perfectly quiet, any excitement might be 
fatal to him,” and he led Beryl to her hus- 
band’s bedside. 


* . * » . 


Charles Danvers lingered for three days, and 
doring that time he had told Beryl about the 
finding of that scrap of letter, and asked her to 
explain its. meaning to him; and she, knowing 
it could not fpjure Mabel Sinclare to impart her 
secret to her dying husband, told him the whole 
story from beginning to end, and when she had 
finished he drew her gently to him, 

“Ob, Beryl, my darling +” he murmured, 
“can you ever forgive me for doubting you? 
Oh, my wife, my wife, you little know how I 
have loved you! but my mad, jealous temper 
has ruined my life and yours. Say you forgive 
me, precious one, and kiss me once more before I 
die ! 

And Beryl, placing her arms around him 
affectionately, assured him she had nothing to 
forgive, and told him it had been her own fault 
that they had ever had any misunderstanding ; 
and thus the husband and wife were fully recon- 
ciled, and shortly after he fell asleep and so 
passed away—and the smile that illumined his 
face in death, gave hope that he had found peace 
ad lest, 


CHAPTER VI. 
A HAVEN OF REST, 


Wuen Sir Frederick Macnaughten heard of 
his daughter's trouble, he lost no time in going 
to her. He attended to all the funeral arrange- 
ments, and thus spared her a great deal of care 
and anxiety, which otherwise must have been 
forved upon her; and when all was over he 
persuaded her to return at once to her old 
home. 

Dora did nob at all like to part from her 
young mistress, but when she looked at Beryt’s 
pale, ead face, she felt it would be for her good 
to have a thorough-change, and she would not 
let her even etay to make such arrangements as 
were necessary before leaving the house, under- 
taking herself to set all in order, and forward to 
Beryl, by carrier, the few things that were her 
own personal property. 

Sir Frederick wrote to Douglas M. Queen and 
told him of his daughter's loss, and Beryl enclosed 
a short note, thanking him for his great kind- 
ness in having let her, and her late husband, 
live in his charming little residence for so long 
a time, and telling him she had now returned to 
her own home, and that Dora was once more 
taking care of Gorselands alone; and in return 
she received a kind letter of condolence from 
him, and he ended by sayizg that he intended 
remaining abroad for some months longer, but 
that when he returned to England, he would 





loge no time in running down to see her and 
her father. 

Baryl did not forget Mabel Sinclare even in 
her great sorrow, and had left her husband for » 
few minutes to meet Egbert Hamilton—not at 
the Park gate, but at the railway station—where 
she had delivered to him Mabel’s letter; and 
having promised him to do all she could for 
them both at a future date, she had quickly 
returned to the hoepital. 

And now that she was settled at her father’s 
house, she once more sent for Mabel and her 
lover to come and see her ; and during that vieiy 
she had talked quietly and seriously to them, 
and tried to persuade Egbert to endeavour to 
gain the consent of Captain Sintlare to their 


marriage, 
* You ses, :” she said to Mabel, “I can- 


first, because of my recent aad loss, and, secondly, 
because I have now no home of my own ; and, 
after all, you would be happier if you marrie 
our uncle’s sanction. He and Mrs. Six- 
we been for many years like parents to 
d I feel sure you would be grieved to ray 
to them altogether—would you not!” 
answered Mabel, ‘I should be sorry 
with the dear old people entirely ; 
would be useless to ask uncle again, for 
ow refused his consent, he would never 
t, 


* Perhaps if I asked him,” said Beryl, “he 
would alter his decision. J have often heard 
that very few men can refuse the request of » 
young widow, and I should like to try my iv- 
fluence in this caee. What do you say to my 
suggestion, Mr. Hamilton?” 

‘*That if you are successful I shall be more 
than grateful to you, Mrs, Danvers; and | 
really don’t believe Captain Sinclare could say 
‘ No ; to you.” 

** Very well, then,” said Beryl, “I will try 
this afternoor. We will all drive over together, 
and you shall wait in the meadows until the 
battle is over. If I am ‘enccessfa! I shall take 
you in, in triumph; if nod, I shall no longer 
put any obstacles In your way, and you must be 
married by special license, as poor Charlie and I 
were,” 

And she smiled a sweet, sad smile. 

There is little more to be sald about Mabe) 
Sinclare and Egbert Hamilton. 

Bery] had a long {interview with Captain Sin- 
clare, and at first the case seemed to be hopeless 
—but the little widow was indeed an importunate 
one, and when she returned to her father’s house, 
she laughingly told him, “‘ Captain Sinclare wa: 
thankful to give his consent at last, if ib was 
only to get rid of her.” 

And soon after that, the church bells wore 
be heard g@ merrily for a wedding, and 

were not a happier pair to be found than 
and Egbert Hamilton é 


Mrs. 
A year has passed away, and Bery] is still ber 
father’s constant companion. 

The bygone trouble has long since been for- 
gotten by the old man, and he seems more de- 
voted to his child than ever. 

It is now Jane, and the little widow is eltting 
in a listless attitude in a pretty easy-chair in Sir 
Frederick’s drawing-room, thinking of the past ; 
and she does not hear the door open. 

In another moment the fine manly form of 
Douglas McQueen stands before her, and sle 
starts to her feet, while a diy ora pleasure 
and half — comes over 

” a asked gently, “are you pleased t> 
see me 

“Truly ” she answered, giving him 5 
warm eles 

e ou will no longer wish to eend me 
away will you, dear?” 

Beryl did nob reply to him, but her eyes 
drooped beneath his steadfast and the had 
he still held trembled convene 

“ Beryl, my darling,” he continued, “ you must 
know how greatly I have ever loved you. Indeed, 
I believe I could make you happy if you would 
only let me. Answer me, my sweet, and tell me 
you will be my wife. Surely, dearest, you must 
love me just a little |’ 
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“Douglas,” sald Beryl, in an agitated voice, 
“you know my past history—you kaow also how 
Lloved Charlie, and I must tell you truly that I 
can never love like that again. But you have 
ever been 80 aor ee arte ta 
desy any longer t ve a true an 
sfestion for you. Will that satisfy you, dear?” 
and ahe looked questioningly Into bis eyes. 

‘* My darling !’ he replied earnestly, “I will 
take what love you can give me now, and I shall 
hope before to hear you say that you love 
me with your heart ;” and taking her fn 
his arme he kissed her fondly, and a feeling of 
great peace filled her heart, ashe laid her weary 
little beed confidingly on his breast. 


Oce year more, and Beryl’s time of mourning 
le over, she has become the happy wife of 
Dougal McQueen. 

And Sir Frederick is no longer left alone, for 
he atays elz months of the year with Beryl], and 
the other half with hls son Percy and little Vi, 
@ho have now settled down ; and is would be 
difficult to esy which of his children makes him 
che most welcome 

[tHe END,] 








THE RIVAL SISTERS. 


—0:-~ 
CHAPTER L, 


Taixr graw deathly pale as Antoinette’s words 
fell upon her ear. Had she heard aright, or 
were her ears playing ber a horrible trick 

“Mr, Villiers is in the grounds, my lady, hid- 
ing among the thick alder-bushes down by the 
brook, and he vows he will stay there be {t a day, 
week, month, or year, until he gets an opportunity 
to see and speak with you.” 

As young Mrs. Demond listens, her little sea- 
blue eyes grow fairy green with rage, her small 
haods clinch themselves ther until the nails 
make deep indentures in soft pink palms ; 
but she does not feel the pain. 

She has trusted Antoinette so far—she must 
trust her further etill. The maid must be used 
to help her in her hour of need. 

“You must manage to see bim at once, An- 
tolnette, and give him a from me, Tell 
him I will see to-morrow night—at —at mid- 
night, down by the brook-side. I can not, I dare 
not, come before that, leet I mighé attract the 
attention of the inmates of the house, If—if he 
should question you about my affairs, or, in fact, 
about, anything, make answer that you do not 
know to all inquiries—all questions, Ba off at 
— Antoinette. Delays are dangerous, you 

ow.” 

As coon as she found herself alovue, young Mrs, 
Desmond tarned the key in the lock, and flew at 
once to her writing-desk. Antoinette had laid 
several Jevters upon it. The lesters—the writing 
upon two of which seemed rather familiar to her 
—were from the gentlemen who had lent her the 
movey a short time before at B ighton. 

One stated that he should be in that vicinity at 


d 
the end of the week, asking if she could fiad it con- |~ 


her : her. T 

etated that the writer would be obliged if she 

could pay the money to his daughter when it 
great 


venient to pa of the loan he had made to 
when bo at . The 


e due. 

“She Is a 
Desmond's,” be went on to state, “and has 
decided to accept an Invitation to spend a fort- 
oifght at the mansion, and would arrive there the 
following week.” 

Trixy tore both letters into shreds, and cast 
ee from her with a laugh that was terrible to 

ear, 

“I ghall trust to my wit to see me safely 
through this affair,” she muttered. ‘I do not 
know j ast how it is to be done, but I shall accom- 
plish is somehow,” 

There was atap atthe door, Thrusting the 
lettere quickly in her desk, she closed the lid, 
securely locked {t, and pub the key in the pocket 
of her dress, 





She was about to say “ Comein,” when she 
suddenly remembered that she had fastened the 
door. When she cpened it, she found Andrew, 
her husband's valet, standing there with a very 
white, troubled face. 


‘I am sorry to hurry you, my lady,” he said 
in a tremulous voice ; “ but master seems so much 
worse we are sore afraid for him, Miss Pauline 
bide me summon you without a moment's delay.” 

**I shall be there directly,” replied the young 
wife ; aud the valet wondered greatly at the cool 
way in which she took the news of her husband's 
serions condition. 

“Those pretty young women have no 
heart-,” he thought, indignantly. “She married 
my poor young master for bis money, not for love ; 
that is quite evident to me.” 

Young Mra. Desmond was just about to leave 
her boudoir, when Antoinette returned, 

“You eaw him and delivered my message!” 
said Trixy, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, my lady,” returned the girl. 

— eald Trixy, expectantly, " whint did he 
say 

“He was raving angry, my lady,” laughed 
Antoinette, “ He swore as I told him all; but 
at length he cooled down, seeing that hie rage did 
not mend matters, ‘Take this to your mistress, 
tay good girl,” he said, tearing a leaf from his 
memorandum-book, and ecribbling bastily upon it. 
Here it is, my lady.” 

As she spoke, she thrust a crumpled bit of 
paper into young Mrs. Desmond's trembling 


There was no date; the note contained but a 
few lines, and read as follows :— 


‘*T shall be by the alder-bushes at midnight to- 
morrow night, and shall expect you to be equally 
punctual. No subterfuge, please, If for any 
reason you should fail to keep your appointment, 
I sha!l call upon you directly after breakfast the 
following morning, and shall see you—at any 
cost ! 


 Viturers,” 


There was a covert threat in every line of this 
epistle that made Trixy’s heart beat more quickly 
and fiercely than was its wont. 

She knew he wanted money from her, and she 
knew equally well that she did not possess It to 

ste ya nor was there avy possible way of obtain- 


t, 

She would not give herself any worry until she 
+ stood face to face with Lioyd Villiers, then some 
sort of an excuse to put him off would be sure to 
come to her. 

There was another tap at the door. It was 
Andrew again, standing on the threshold, shaking 
like an aspen lea’. 

**Pardon me, my lady ; Miss Pauline begs me 
to urge you to make all possible haste.” 

* Tam coming now,” she answered ; and, look- 

into her face, Andrew marvelled at the ia- 
d b expression on it, and at the harshness of 
her voice. 


She followed him without another word, A 
frightened cry broke from her lips as she hastily 
crossed the room, and bent over the couch on 
which her husband lay. 

He was marble white, and looked so strange, 
she thought he was certainly dying. 

-*' We have sent for all the doctors about here. 
They are expected every moment,” said Mus 
Pauline, touc her sister-in-law on the arm. 
“I thought that Ina consultation they would 
find some way tosave him if it lay in human 


power, 

Trixy looked up in affright into the calm white 
face beside her. She tried to speak, but no sound 
fell from her cold, lips. 

When the ¢ doctors came, they would fiad 
that Philip Desmond had not taken the mild 

draught which Audrew believed he 
had administered to him by mistake ; but, instead, 
a@ most powerful an overdose of which 
meant death. Yes, would find it ont, and 
i She dared not what would happen 


“ T have been looking carefully lato this affair,” 
continued Miss Pauline, ia that same calm, clear 





volce ; ‘‘and I have reason to believe there is 





something terribly wrong here. I have often 
taken the same drops for eleepleseness that Andrew 
says has been administered to my brother, and {t 
never uced that effect upon me, and on several 
cases I have taken an overdae.” 

“* [—I—suppose—the—the—drug—acis differ- 
ently _ Gifferent constitutions,” answered 
young Mrs. Deamond. 

Her eyes seemed fairly glued upon the still, 
white face lying back on the not whiter pillow. 
She could not have removed her gaze it her very 
life had been at stake, 

“TI have a strange »” continued Miss 
Pauline, slowly, and in that terribly calm voice 
~ 9 put Trixy’s nervesonedge, “ A very strange 


Pauline saw her sister-in-law start suddenly 
and gasp for breath, and her face grew alarmingly 
white as she answered, hoarsely : 

“A theory of—of—how your brother's condi- 
tion came about |!” she gaeped, rather than spoke 
the words, ‘‘Then you—you—do not—believe 
— Avdrew's—statement *” 

“Noi” replied Pauline, in that same high, 
clear, solemn voice that seemed to vibrate through 
every pore of Trixy’s body. “I think Andrew 
fully believes what he states to be the truth ; but 
he has not deceived. He has been most cleveriy 
fooled by someone else.” 

“ What — what— makes you—think that!” 
erléd Trixy, sharply. ‘‘ Those are strong words 
and a strange accusation to make, Pauline.” 

“T am quite well aware of that,” was the slow 

reply. 
And ae Philip’s sister uttered the words, Trixy 
could feel the strong gaze which accompanied 
them burn like fire to the very depthe of her beat- 
ing heart. 

What did Pauline Desmond suspect? Surely, 
she would never think of suspecting that she— 
hie bride—had any hand {fn Philip's {lincss? 
There would be no apparent reason, 

*" Shall I tell you whom I suspect knows more 
of this than-—-” 

Doctor Baker, miss,” announced one of the 
servants ; and the coming of the famous old 
doctor put a stop to all further conversation for 
the present, much to Tiixy’s intense relief. 





CHAPTER LI. 


Yousa Mra. Desmond looked fearfully and 
eagerly into the face of the stern. countenanced 
old doctor who had just entered and had stepped 
up burriedly to his patient’s bedside. 

He had heard from the messenger who bad 
come for him just what had occurred to Philip 
Desmond, and he was greatly puzzled. 

“The toothache drops you epeak of wers com- 
pounded by me,” he declared, ‘‘ and they certainly 
do not act as you describe. Ten drops would 
produce balmy sleep. An overdose acts as an 
emetic, and would not remain a moment's time 
on the stomach. That is their chief virtuo-—Iin 
rendering av overdose harmless, I am confident 
the mlachief cannot lie with the toothache 
drops.” 

Doctor Baker had entered and gone directly to 
the bedside of bis patient, as we have sald, simply 
nodding to Pauline, and not waiting for an intro- 
duction to the bride. The moment bis eyes fell 
upon bis patient, he gave a start of surprise. 

“ Ab,” he muttered, “ my case of instruments. 
Hand them to me quickly. Tais is a case of life 
or death! Not an instant’s time is to beslost, I 
dare not wait for the coming of the consulting 
physicians who have been sent for.” 

‘What are you about todo!” cried Trixy, 
springing forward, her eyes gleaming. 

“T am about to perform a critical operation to 
save my patient's life, if it be possible. Every 
instant of time is valuable.” 

“T say it shall not be done!” cried young Mrs, 
Desmond. ‘I, his wife, command that you do 
not proceed until the reat of the doctors sent for 
arrive and sanction such an action,” 

The old doctor flushed hotly. Never, in all 
the long years of his practice, had his medical 
judgment ever been brought into question before, 





and at first, anger and resentment rose in quick 
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rebellion in his heart ; the next instant he had 
reasoned with himself that this bc § wife 
should be pardoned for her words, which had 
been uttered fn the greateet stress of excitement. 

“My dear Mre. Desmond—for such I presume 
you to be—your interference ab this critical 
moment, attempting to thwarp my judgment, 
would—ay, I say would—prove fatal to r 
husband. fare a wiper Be 
must act upon own res A 
that a human life depends upon his swiftness 
his ekill, I beg of you to leave all to me,” 

* I say it shall nob be!” cried Trixy, 
herself across her husband's prostrate body. 
“ Touch him at your peril, Doctor Baker !” 

‘*T fear the young lady has gone out of her 
mind under the streas of thts great excitement,” 
sald the doctor, pityingly. “She will have to be 
removed to another room by the servants, and 
watched over by them until this operation has 
been accomplished,” 

“TY forbid it!” cried Trixy. “I dare you to 
do it, I prophesy here and now that you will 
kill him ; and if you do, you shall swing for it— 
mark me well—you shall swing for ft, I say !” 

Doetor Baker looked calmly Into the glaring 
eyes of the infuriated young woman before him. 

."T ehall have the consent of the mother who 
loves him better than the id ge beating heart 


5 
: 


in her bosom, and who would 
her blood to save him; and I 
consent of his sister, who would lay down her own 
noble life to save him. They shall give me the 
right to proceed, even In the face of your 
strenuous opposition, madame, You will remove 
the lady to another room,” said the doctor, 
sternly, beckoning to two of the old family ser- 
vants. “Your young master’s life depends upon 
your haste in carrying outmyorder. Use force 
ff she will nob accompany you in any other way. 
We must not wailt——” 

A laugh horrible to hear freze the words on 
the doctor’s lips. Turning his head quickly in 
the direction whence ft had proceeded, he saw a 
spectacle that was engraved upon his mind until 
his dying day. Yourg Mrs. Desmond had picked 
up a sharp-bladed knife, which by chance the 
doctor had taken but a moment before from his 
pocket, and was brandishing {t, with hoarse cries, 
before her. 

"Let anyone who dares approach me!” she 
cried, with a laugh awful to hear from human 
lips, 

For an instant all in the apartment were 
almost dumfounded, Pauline was the first to 
recover herself, 

‘Trixy,” she said, approaching her eister-in- 
law, slowly, her blue eyes looking stealthily down 
into the glittering, frenzied green ones, “come 
with me. You want to save Philip's life, don’t 
you? Puatdown that knife, and come with me. 
You are wasting preclous momenta that may 
mean life or death to the one we both love. Let 
me plead with you, on my knees, if need be, to 
come with me, dear,” 

Trixy stood ab bay like a lioness. Quick os a 
flash, she had thought out the situation. 

If Philip Desmond died, she would be free to 
fly with Lioyd Villiers, If ehe refused to allow 
the dector to touch him, he would die, and never 
diecover the lose of the diamonds, or that she 
had borrowed money from his friends on leaving 
Brighton. 

If he died, she would be a wealthy woman for 
life, and she would never be obliged - to look 
again into the face of the handsome husband 
whom she hated—the husband who hated her, 
and who did not take the pains to conceal [t 
— every act each day since he had married 


er. 

Ahl if he only died here and now it would 
save her from all the fils that menaced her and 
were closing in around her. This was her oppor- 
tuni'y, Fate—fortune had put the means of 
saving herself In her hands, 

Even the gocd dector was sorely perplexed. 
He saw that young Mrs. Desmond was a des- 
— woman, and that she meant what she 
said. 

If any ove attempted to approach her and lay 
hands on her, they would receive the knife to 
the hilt fm their breast, 


The servants looked askance at each other. If 
she could not be shaken from her purpose by 
the persuation of Pauline, then no human power 
could do it. 

“Retreat!” cried Trixy, a dangerous light 
leaping into her eyes as Pauline took a step 
nearer, ‘I warn you, do not attempt to coerce 
or coax me; my purpose is fixed,” 

“ Will no under heaven cause you to re- 
lent?” cried Pauline, wringing her hands, her 
splendid courage breaking down completely 
under the great strain of heragony. “My poor 
mother lies In the next room in a death-like 
swoon, caused by the knowledge of her {dolived 
aon’s fatal [liness, If he should die, she would 
never see snother morning’s sun after she jearned 
of it, One grave would cover both, For her 
sake, if not for mine, do not let slip the one 
Mmeagre chance we have of saving him, In 
Heaven's name, let the good doctor proceed with 
his work while yet the breath of life is lin 
on his fast-stiffening lips, See, I knee! to you— 
I, who have never knelt to any human being 
before, and on my bended knees beseech you to 
come with me, I make my words a prayer.” 

A laugh that made poor Pauliue’s agonised 
heart stand still, anewered her. 

“* Rise from your knees, proud sister of a still 
prouder brother, Your prayer to me, as you call 
it, fs In vain, Do you hear me!—in vain. It is 
for me to ssy whether this operation shall be 
performed or not, and I, his wife, forbid ii! Do 
you hear me, one andall? Isay I forbid it! I 
shall strike dead the first one who stiempts to 
=e the couch upon which Philip Desmond 

“His death, if he diez, will be upon your 
head,” sald the doctor, hoarsely, while Pauline 
and the servants broke into heart-rending sobs, 


ee 


CHAPTER Lil, 


We must now return to Lois, dear reader, 
whom we left lying in a death-like swoon, her 
grief having overcome her at last when Mre. 
Desmond and Pauline had gone down to join the 
guests and she found hereelf alone, 

With the cool alr from an open window blow- 
ing {n upon her, consciousness soon drifted back 
to the girl’s dazed brain. With a bitter sob hap- 
less Lois struggled to her feet, and pressed her 
hands vightly over her madly throbbing heart. 

“Ob, I was mad—mad to remain a single 
inatant beneath this roof when I discovered 
whose home {t was!” she moaned, sinking down 
on the nearest hassock and rocking herself to and 
froia an sgony of despair, ‘“ I—I conld have 
lived my life better if I had not looked upon his 
face again, or seen the bride who had won his 
love from me.-, I will go, I will leave this grand 
house atonce. Let them feast and make merry. 
None of them knows that a human heart so 
near them is breaking slowly under its load of 
woe,” 


She tried to rise and cross the floor, but her 
limbs refused to act. A terrible numbness had 
come over them, every muscle of her body 
seemed to pain her. 

“AmT —— be il?” she cried out to her 
self in the est alarm. “No, no—that must 
not be; they would’ be eure to call wpon him to 
ee 3 aid me, and that would kill me—yes, kill 
me ” 

Her body seemed to burn like fire, while her 
head, her feet, and her hands were ice cold. Her 
lips were parched with a terrible thirat, 

“T must go away from here,” she muttered. 
“If Iam going to die, let it be out in the 
grounds, with my-face pressed close to the cold 
earth, that Is not more cold to me than the 
falee heart of the man to whom I have given my 
love beyond recall.” 

Like one oO eight ~ ans oe 
Lols groped her way from magnificent 
boudoir out Into the corridor, her one thought 
being to reach her own apartment, secure 
bonnet and cloak, and get out of the houses. She 
had eearcely reached the firet turn fn the corridor, 
ere she came face to face with » woman robed in 





costly satio, and all ablaze with diamonds, who 





wae standing quite still and looking about her 
in pozz'ed wonder, ‘ 

“]--I beg your pardon, Miss,” sald the 
stranger, addressing Lois, “I am rather lost in 
this labyrinth of corridors.” 

What was there in that voles that caused Lols 
to forget her own sorrows for an instant, and 


with a gasp peer into the face looking up into 
her own } 


The effect of Lois’s presence, as the girl turned 


her head and the light of the ha -lamp fell 
fall upon it, waa quite as ing to the 
strange lad 


ge lady. 
- Davis!” she gasped in a high, shrill 
voice that was almost hysterical. ‘' Do my eyes 
deceive me, or is this some strange coincidence, 
some chance resembiance, or sre you Lols Davis, 
whom I have searched thé wholé earth over to 
find?” 

At the first word that fell from her excited 


“Yes,” she answered mechanically, “I am 
Lols Davis, and you are Misa Harris, But—but 
how came you here, and fn such fine dress and 
magnificent jewels? You, whom I knew to be as 
poor as ourselves, when you shared the humble 
home with my father and me |” 

Mies Harris laughed very softly. 

“T can well understand your bewilderment 
over euch a Cinderella-like mystery. The solu- 
tion of it Is very plain, however. But before I 
answer your question, my dear Lois, I must ask 
what you are doing beneath this roof?” 

“TY am Mra Desmond’s paid companion,” 
respouded Lols, huskily. , 

“And I am’ Mrs. Desmond's guest, eurprising 
as that msy seem. Bat let us step into some 
quiet nook where we can seat ourselves and talk 
without interruption,” said Miss Harris, “I 
have much to ask you about, and much to teil 

ou.” 
, “Will you come to my apartment?” asked 
ie 


The little old lady nodded, the action of her 
pry eg all her jewels to dancing like points 
of e. 

Lols led the way to the mcdettly furnished 
room almost opposite Mre. Desmond’s, and, 
drawing f a chalr for her companion, 
placed be in ft with the same gentile kindnes: 
she had exhibited toward poor, old, friendlecs 
Miss Harris in those other days. 

“ Before I say avything, my dear,” began Mics 
Harris, “I want to know just what took place 
from the moment you fied from your father’s 
humble home up to the present time, Did you 
—elope with anyone?” 

She saw the girl's falr face flush, then grow 
pale; but the dark, true, earnest eyes of Lols did 
not fall beneath 


gaze. 

“I am grieved that you wrong me to that 
extent, Mies Harris,” she answered, slowly. 
“No, I did not elope. I simply lefb the old 
tenement Lew pe T could not sated 
father’s entreaties to up approaching 
marriage between the man A ak Fane 
—and myself. The more I thought of it, the 
more repugnant it became to me, 


the night before the time set for this hated 
marris I do not know how it happencd, 
but I from the house, 

“T made my way down to the river. I did not 
heed how cold and dark it was; I cannot even 
recollect whether it was storming, or whether 
the light of the stars and the 
murmuring waters. My one 
away from the world that I had #0 
and co cruel eloce my earlies) remembrance. I 
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Death seemed the only way out of ix I thought 
of the gicl—young as myself, whom they tell 
about in suc rhymes—who crept down to 
London Bridge to die. 

“JT remember that even at that moment, and 
the words came to me, a line here and there, iike 
a dirge :— 

“* Reedy inparseat. gone tse dae 
mm. , Fone er deatn. 
Tes tik winds of March minie ber ttemble and 
But not the dark arch or the black, frowning river. 
Mad from life's , glad of death’s mystery, 
boldly, no matter how coldly 


In she ph 
The ver ran, over tho brink of it ; 
Picture it—think of it!’ 


“T—I took one len, erying out to Heaven to 
be merelful to me, then the dark waters, 
with the awfa!l chill of death upon them, closed 
over me, and I went down—down—and I knew 


no more, 

. as rgd ng not — that I should ov 
then. more misery to go through ; 
for that was I saved. I was rescued half-drowned 
—almosb lifeless—and taken to an old nurse's 
home, where I lay two weeks hovering between 
life and death. 

“On the very day I regained conacionsnces I 
learned about the terrible fire that had wiped 
out the tenement home which I had. known 
since my earliest childhood, and that my poor, 
hapless had perished in the flames. 

'T did my beet to discover your whereabouts, 
Miss Harrie, at firat fearing you had shared my 
poor father’s fate; but this fear proved to be 
withoubd foundation, for the neighbours remem- 
bered go out to post a letter » short 
be felt that =e day en ens agalp 

$ eome we ld meet , 
but I never dreamed that be 


you that, Miss: Harris,” an- 

ewered Lois, falteringly. "That is a secret I 

‘ gust keep carefully focked up in my breast until 
the day I die !”’ she said, piteously. 

“Tam sorry you will not intrust your secred 
to me,” replied Mise Harris, ‘' You shall -never 
bave reason to repent of any faith you place in 
me, 

“There are some things that are better left 
untold,” sobbed Lois. “Some wounds where the 
cruel weapons that made them have not yet been 
removed, This fs one of them,” 

“Is love, the sweetest boon e'er given to 
women, and yet the bitterest woe to many, the 
rock on which you wrecked your life, child } Tell 
me that much.” 

“Yes,” sobbed Lois. 
cruelly deceived! " 

**O, do not tell me that!” cried Miss Harris. 
“Tecan not bear it, Ob, Heaven! that you, eo 
sweet, and pure, and Innocent, should fall a 
victim to man’s wiles! Ob, tell me, Lois, that 
I have nob heard aright !” 


**T loved, and was— 


OHAPTER LITI. 


Miss Harris was so overcome by Lois’s » 
that ehe could not refrain from burying her 
‘o her bands and bursting Into tears aa the girl’ 
morte 5 fell on her startled car, 

ois saw at once that her companion 
Attached the wrong meaning to her excited 
_ hastened to correct the impression thus 
on . ‘ 

“ ¥ anid love was at the bottom of my 


grief,” 
hi } 
& a af igh hae raed ye f voice, 





his 


Jy. 

“I¢ seems so strange, so unreal, when I look 
back at {¢ now, that the events which transpired 
seem to me almost the vagaries of a dream. 

“I stood by the side of the man whom I loved 


persuasions, and we were married 


| 80 dearly—whom I trusted so implicity, I 


answered mechanically the questions put to me, 
and then—oh, Heaven! the mockery of it—I 
heard the clergyman prononnce us husband aud 
wife, and a moment later I was led out to the 
carriages again. No sooner had he taken his seat 
beside me, and the cab started, than my com- 
panion seemed to be filled with the most alarm- 
ing remorse for the part be had played. He took 
a pocket-book fairly filled to overflowing with 
bank-bills from his pocket, and thrusting it into 
my hand, insisted that I should do a little 
shopping, and that be would return for me in 
& hour’s time. 

“ He never came back, Miss Harrie. I waited 
long hours, and then the truth slowly dawned 
upon me—he had decelved me! Yet, he had 
thought better of the villain’s part he had laid 
out for himself to play by tricking me into a 
mock marriage, and left me,-then and there, 
before any further harm had been done.” 

Mies Harris scarcely breathed as she listened, 
eo. intent was she in catching every syllable that 
fell from the girl's white, quivering lips. 

"There was some good in the man to repent 
{in time and save you,” she sald, huskily. ‘ But 
go on with your story, my dear child ; it is best 
for me to know all.” 

“There is lttle more to tell,” replied Lois, 
sadly, Toat very night the money was stolen 
from me, and I fell {ll with brain fever. It was 
& question whether it would be li’e or death 
with me for many a long day., I prayed for death 
—I longed for it as few human’beings have longed 
for it; but death would not come to me, God 
gave me the life which was so useless to me, such 
« burden, to face the future with, Just as I was 
emvalescing, I heard of this tion, and I 
accepted it as soon as I was able to stand the 
fatigue of the journsy, and—and here I am. 
But there was more trouble in store for me, it 


appeared. 

"Yes ! this sudden meeting with me,” cut in 
Miss Harris, thinking that was what she intended 
to say next. 

Lois opened her lips to speak—to tell the 
sequel to the tragic story she had related ; bud 
she was destined not to reveal! it then, 

“T can well understand why my appearance 
must have been such a shock to your nerves after 
all you had gone through, and especially to 
behold me, whom you had every reazon to 
believe one of the poorest of women, a supplicant 
for your charity in those other days when you 
Were generous enough to offer me a home with 


Lola looked at her with great, dark, puzz'ed 


eyes, 

** Perhaps you fancy that I have married since ! 
But I will undeceive you at once as to that, I 
am Miss Harris still, and glways expect to bear 
that name. Nor have I hadan unexpected wind- 
fall In the shape of a fortune being suddenly left 
me from some unlookedfor source. 

‘*My dear Lois, now comes the confession — 
revelation, rather—which I have to make to you. 
Do nod iaterrupt me with one word. All your 
questions will safely keep until I have finished ; 
then I will answer as many as you choose to ask. 
Tam not what I have passed myself off to you to 
be, Lois ; but, because of that, you must not lose 
faith in the world ; for many things which seem 
strange and inexplicable to us when the know- 
ledge of them first bursts upon our astonished 

to have been done for a wise pur- 


I travelled about 
with me as a com- 
ever been falthfal 





* At last I grew weary of being a stranger in 
strange places, I looked about me with wietful 
eyes, and eaw women no older than myself the 
proud mothera of loving daughters, and man!y, 
chivalrous sons, and fondly cared for by noble 
husbands, and somehow my lonely heart would 
ache with a plaintive, sad regret. 

“JT was alone in the world, as it were, with no 
one under the blue, emiling heavens to care for 
me save this paid servant, who received so much 
money per month for the care she bestowed upon 
me. As the years went on, the loneliness fn- 
creased, until half of my daye, and nearly al! of 
my nights, were spent in unavailing tears 

“There were just two upon the face of the 
earth who were of kin to me. 

“One branch of the family named a little 
child after me, I was at one time informed. No 
coramunication had passed between the other 
branch of my family and myself. 

** You will wonder how thia stcry of a lonely 
old woman ehould interest you, Lois, but jou 
ehall soon see, my dear child.” 

‘Tam greatly interested in your recital, dear 
Miss Harris,” replied the gir), gently. ‘Do not 
think me lacking in attention, I beg of you.” 

Miss Harris nodded her curls in approval of 
this remark, and went on a little more softly 
and huskily,— 

“To was, perhaps, a foolish notion ; but the 
longing grew eo intense to gain the love of just 
one young creature on earth, that the ides 
gradually took possession of me body and soul. 

‘* T determined to search out both of these 
distant branches of my family and find soma one 
to love me. 

"One day I put my plan Into execution. I 
travelled from the far East here, and then com- 
menced my search. 

*Qaite unexpected, of course, I presented 
myself at the home of one of these distant rela- 
tives. 

‘In some way they had become poseesaed of 
the idea that I was a woman of wealtb, and, in 
consequence I was warmly received. 

‘SThere were two sisters and a step-sister in 
this family. 

"I was made much of, The best room in the 
house was hastily prepared for my occupancy. 
The old wine that had not seen the light for a 
quarter of a century was opened to celebrate my 
com ng. 

‘* The pretty girl who bad been named after 
me appeared to fairly dote upon me—emothering 
me with kisses all the time. She took me 
riding ; looked to eee if I were sitting in a 
draught; saw that the daintiest viands were 
heaped upon my plete, and last, but not least, 
insisting that no maid should attend to my 
wants while she was by, and said that it was 
sweet duty, born of love, to wait upon me her- 
self. She unlaced my shoes, brushed out my 
thin gray locks, and saw me tucked up securely 


in the beautiful couch they had placed at my 


disporal. 

- “To say I was happy bub faintly expresses the 
emotions that thrilled through my poor, foolish 
old heart. To be loved and tended by that 
sweet young girl was to me elysium—my dream 
of a lifetime fally realized ! 

“ Bat even when we are the happiest, that 
small serpent, distrust, will uncol! iteelf like a 
serpent from among the roses of our Eden. 1 
fell to wondering if they really cared for me as 
deeply, as truly as they would have me believe. 

ie Teal to myself, ‘I shal! eee.’ I had a little 
plan, and followed it out to the letter. 

“TI knew that they thought me rich, and I 
called the young girl to my side one day and 
quietly explained to her that I had nothing ; 
that I was—poor. 

“Ahi shall I ever forget the scens that 
followed | The young girl who had declared so 
often her undying love for me, sprang from the 
hassock at my feet with the fury of a tigress.” 

“*What}! Dol me — cn ne 
that you area beggar,’ she cried, ‘while we have 
Sseutalibaing pees niliiinaies 3 Have you dared 
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play eo infamous a trick upon us? If you are a 
beggar, leave this house at once |’ she screamed, 
stampiog her elippered foot. ‘We do not keep 
an alms-house here for the accommodation of 
paupera, I can tell you that! Do you not hear 
me!’ she shrieked, as I stood looking at her in 
silent wonder, fearful of the torrent of rege I had 
evoked. ‘Leave the house within five minutes, 
or I will throw you out Into the street with my 
own hands !’” 


CHAPTER LIV, 


A cry of the most intense indignation broke 
from Loie’s lips; but Miss Harris held up her 
little white hand with a gesture enforcing silence. 

“Do nob interrupt me, Lois,” she repeated. 
“Something tells me I must finish my story as 
quickly asf can. The strangest part is yet to 
come. I have dull pains around my heart, which 
warn me to tell all speedily. Ae I was saying, 
this young girl who bad been named after me, 
whom I had learned to love better than my own 
soul, believing she loved me, this yourg girl, who 
stood suddenly transformed before me from an 
angel to a fiend incarnate, actually caught me by 
the ehoulder then and there, and amid my prayers 
and pleadings for leniency and pity, forced me 
down the broad stairs that led to the entrance 
hall, out upon the cold stone porch, and out upon 
the pavement into the teeth of a heavy rain which 
had just begun to fall. 

“And the last sight I saw as I stood there, 
dazed and bewildered for a moment, a prey to 
the pitiless rain, which had begun to descend in 
torrents by that time, was that girl’s angry, 
eneering face and blazing eyes as she shut the 
door.” ; 

Tears were falling from Lois’s eyes ae she 
Jiatened, sobs were trembling on the tender lips. 
She could restrain her feelings no longer, and 
catching up the thin, shrivelled-up figure of the 
dear little old epinster in her arms, she strained 
her to her heart and wept passionate tears of pity 
over what she had endured. 

*‘ Don’t—don’s, child ; I have not finished yet,” 
repeated Mies Harris, pressing one hand sharply 
over ber heart. ‘I must be brief, I feel so 
strangely weak.” 

Thue admonished, Lois refrained from uttering 
the words that had sprung from her heart to her 
lips. 

“ After much patient search,” went on Miss 
Harris, “‘I found the other branch of this family 
which was distantly related to me, 

“T had dearly bought wisdom by this time, and 
I presented myself at the door of my kinswoman 
as a poor woman-—-a dependent upon her 
cherity—and, Heaven bless her! she took me in 
and made me welcome, sharing her frugal meals 
with me, giving me shelter and affection. Ah, 
you start, my dear girl. You have guessed the 
truth, You are the good angel who took me in 
and cared for me, belleving me to bea pauper, 
at the other one phrased it. 

* Aud now know the truth, my darling Lois, 
I, your distant kinswoman, am very rich, far 
above your imagination, I have searched for you 
since that fire, to make you my heiress—heiress 
to » million of money. Can you realise it?” 

Lols was looking at her with startled eyes, her 
white lips parted in dismay, 

“Now you can understand better why I am 
here as the guest of Pauline Desmond and her 
proud mother! The wealthy Miles Harris is be- 
lieved to bea valuable acquisition to any social 
gatherivg. I loved your mother, my fair, sweet, 
gentle cousin. I should love you for her sake, 
did I not love you for your own,” 

The story Mtes Harris had revealed, and its 
startling sequel, had fairly taken Loie’s breath 
away. She thought she muat be dreaming, 

‘You will make the necessary arrangements to 
leave Mre. Desmond's employ at the earilest 
moment, my dear, for I wish you to take your 
place in society at once as my heiress,” 

But, much to Miss Harris's surprise, Lois shook 
her head sadly. 

‘*Ob, do not be angry with me, dear Miss 
Harris,” she sobbed, but it can never be. I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your kind 


intentions, but it can never be. Heaven did not 
wish me to be a favourite of fortune, There are 
those who are born to work for a living. I am 
one of them. I have no in the homes of 
aristocrats. One fell in love with me, but he 
soon tired of me and deserted me.” 

“He will be glad enough to seck you sgalo 
when you are known as my heiress,’’ declared 
Mies Harris, pattiog softly the bowed, dark curly 


‘*No, no!” cried Lois ; “if a man cannot love 
you when you are poer, 

he cannot love you with all the trappings of wealth 
about you. I eay sgain, I thank you with all 
my heart and soul for what you are dispored to 
do for me; but I cannot accept it at your hands, 
dear friend. Build churches, schools for little 
ones, homes for the sged and helpless, institutions 
for the blind, hospitals for those stricken low by 
the dread rod of disease, I am young and strong. 
I can earn my bread for many a long year yet. 
Work isthe only panacea to keep me from think- 
ing, thinking, thioking.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied Miss Harris ; ‘‘leb me be 
a jadge of that, I know best, my dear. It will 
be a happloess to me in my declining years to 
have you do asI desire, The money will all 
to you, and at the last you may divide it as you 
see fit. Do not refuse me, my child. I have set 
my heart upon seeing you the centre of an admir- 
ing throng, to see you robed fn shining satin and 
mognificend diamonds, I will not say more upon 
the subject just now; we will discuss it—to- 
morrow. I shall go down and joln the feasters 
and revellers; my heart is happy now that I 
have found you, Lols. ae | to-morrow morning 
we will let Mrs. Desmond and her daughter 
Pauline into our secret, and they will make no 
objection to my taking you quietly away with 
me—at once. Do not let whatI have told you 
keep you awake to-night, child. I should 
feel sorry to see you look pale aud haggard to- 
roorrow, instead of bright and cheerful,” 

With a kiss, she left Lois, and the girl stood 
looking after her long afterward, wondering if 
what she had just passed through was nota dream 
from which she would awaken presently; but 
if it was a dream, she wished that she might 
oy on for evermore, and the lines occarred to 


‘' Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And ha) en8 too quickly files, 
Thought would destroy their paradise 
No more: where ignorance is biies,} 
"Tis folly to be wise.” 


The alr of the room seemed tostifieher, Riiog 
slowly, she made her way through one of the long 
French windows out into the grounds, and took 
a path which led in the direction of the brook 
around which the alders grew so thickly. 

She was so preoccupied with her own thoughts, 
ehe hardly noticed which way her footsteps 
tended. All she realised was, that she was walk- 
ing in the sweet, rose-laden grounds, away—far 
away—from the revellers, with the free, cool, 
pure air of heaven blowing across her heated, 
feverish brow, 

** An heiress i” She said the words over and 
over again to herself, trying to picture to herself 
what the life of an heiress would be. 

If she had been an heiress, living ina luxurious, 
beautiful home, would Philip Desmond have 
deserted her in that cruel, bitterly cruel, heartless 
fashion ? 

She never remembered to have heard or read 
of the lover of a wealthy heiress desertivg her. 
It was always the lovers of poor girle who dared 
play such tricks. 

How shocked Philip Desmond would be when 
he heard that she was—an heiress | 

Would he regret the step he had taken? The 
very thought sent a strange chill through her 
heart. 


The next instant she had recovered herself. 

*‘ No, no! There will be no regrets between 
us now,” she sobbed, hiding her white face in her 
trembling hands. “ For he is another’s, and can 
never be anything more to me cave a bitter-sweet 
memory, To-night I will give my pent-up grief 
full vent. Then I will bury it deep—deep out of 





the world’s sight, and no one shall ever know that 
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my life has bo wrecked over—-what might have 
been.” 

Slowly her trembling hands dropped from her 
face, and, with bowed head, Lols went slowly 
down the path, out of the sound of the dance- 
music and the laughing volces, down to where 
the crickets were chirping amid the long grasses, 
and the wind was moaning among the tall pines 
and the thick alders. 

When she reached the brook she paused. It 
was very deep at this point—nearly ten feet, she 
had heard Pauline Deemond say—and the bottom 
was covered with sharp jagged rocks, That was 
what caused the hoarse, deep murmur as the 
awift owing water struck them in Its burried 
flight towards the sea. 

Lols leaned heavily against one of the tall pines, 
and gave vent to her grief. 

Why had Heaven des'ined one young girl to 
have youth, beauty, wealth, and love, while the 
other had known only life’s hardships? Miss 
Harrie’s offer of wealth had come to her too late, 

- Jt eculd not buy her that which was more to her 
than everything else in the world put together— 
Phillp Desmond’s love, 

The companionship of beautifal women, the 
homege of noble mev, were as nothing to her. 
She would go through life with a dull aching 
void in her breast. There would always be 
longiog cry in her heart that would refuse to be 
stiiled. No matter where she went, whom she 
met, the face of Philip Desmond, as she had seen 
it firet—the laughing, dark-blue eyes and the 
bonny brown curle—would haunt her memory 
while her life lasted. 

“Good-bye, my lost love! Ib is best that you 
and I should never meet again!" she sobbed. 

Suddenly she became aware that she was not 
standing therealone, Scarcely ten feet from her 
she beheld the figure of a man, and she realised 
that he was regarding her intently. 


(7c be continued.) 








FACETLIE, 


Even the discontented baker takes a floury 
view of life. 

Pray: “This is an age of invention,” Gray : 
“You bet! Thé old storles don’t go with 
modern wives |” 

“Waar made you go on so about the moon last 
night, in is the same old moon.” I know ; but 
I was with a new girl.” 

" Wett,” exclaimed Pat, as the cannon-ball 
blew off both legs, “ that’s 8 great saving In shoe- 
leather, sure!" 

“ ScoTLaNnn’s produets range from the strongest 
to the sweerest,” “How do you make that 
— ? 2 ‘She produces Scotch whisky and Scotch 

Rey. 


Yousa Wire: “But aren’t you the man I 
gave some cake to on Monday?” ‘Tramp: 
“Yes, Mum; but, thank ‘Evvin, I’ve got 
over it,”’ 

A Wasrenn Errsopr —Stranger ; “There ian’t 
& chap known as Restler Rube hanging around 
here, is there?” Native: “No, He was cut 
down this morning.” 

“ HE sent ber documents giving her control of 
thelr child.” “Gracious! I wish I knew where 
to obtain documents that would give us control of 
our child |"’ 

Brown : “We missed you in the conversation 
0 much, my dear.” Mrs, Jones: ‘I'm so sorry,” 

But then, of course, your absence made a 
of talk.” 

“AND do you love me for what I am, or for 
what I wast” atked the old millionaire 
— one me $e. the grave. Pa Reem you will 

, deares' ambiguou tr t 
girl with » living to paced ¥ hihi 

Szrvant: “There fs a belo 
Wise, who wants to interview you.” “Tell him 
to write out whatever occurs to him. It will be 
allright. I shall come out and depy every word 
of iv, jast the same as usual?” 





“Tats room is véry close,” remarked the cuest 
to the head-waiter. ‘Can I have a little fresh 
air?” The well-drilled automaton raised his 
voice to a high pitch, “One sir!” he yelled, 
After a pause, adding: *‘ And let it be fresh |” 


Parerrr Giat : “ Did you eee the way that man | 


looked at me? It was positively insulting.” Big 
Brother: “Did he stare?” Pretty Girl: 
“Stare? Why, no. He ran his eyes over me 
and then glanced off at someone else, just as if I 
wasn’t worth a second thought.” 

"Do you remember,” said Miss Ancient to 
Colonel Crabtree, “ how when i were a young 
man you proposed to me and I rejected you!” 
"To is one of the happiest recollections 
of my life,” said the colonel, with an air of 

bry. 

“Way didn’t I go to her assistance }” sald the 
man who had stayed in bed while his wife laid 
outa burglar. ‘“ Young man, I’ve had a number 
of tussles with the old gal, and I know that that 
burglar would have trouble enough without my 
giving him any.” 

Mrs. Jacnson: “ Mr, Hawkins, 1 wish you'd 
decide a bet, Mr. Jackeon says it is only 500 ft. 
ian pee to the end of the street, and I say it’s 
1,000 ft,’ 


feet and 1,(00 of yours,” 

**Or course you are thoroughly familiar wifft 
Shakespeare’s works,” said Professor Joggins to 
Mr. Centralia, president of the Chicago Literary 
Society, ‘* Certainly, professor,” replied Mr. 
Centralia, ‘‘I can read Shakespeare in the 
original.” 

Tuey were whirling round like mad lightning 
in the marquee. Lady: ‘Sir, you should Intro- 
duce a little change in your style of dancing.” 
Gent. : ‘‘How do you mean?” Lady: ** You 
might occasionally step on my left foot; the 
right is nearly smashed,” 

Bacagton: “ You spend most of your time at 
home eince your marriage?” Benedict (raptur- 
ously): “Ah, yes! A pair of blue eyes keep me 
there. By the way, I haven’t seen you of late, 
Where have you been?” Bachelor: “ At home, 
A palr of black eyes kept me there }” 

Tux dog had been chasing his own tail for a 
quarter of an hour, “Paps,” quoth Willle, 
** what kind of a dog is that?” “ A watch-dog, 
my son,” responded the parent, Willie pondered 
& moment, 


up I think he must be a Waterbury watch dog.” 
A party of cyclists near Killarney were coming 


down a steep hill, when one of them, a Hibernian | 


from Limerick, lost control of his machine, and, 
rounding a sharp turn in the road, crashed 
against a large tree. As bis friends came on the 
scene he was heard sadly to exclaim: ‘‘Och, 
sure fancy meeting yew!” 

Passine a cottage a few miles from the famous 
cliffs of Mobir, I noticed a sign bearing the 
following inscription :-'‘ This Cottage for Sail.” 
Thinking to have a rise out of the old woman at 
the door, I went up and inquired at what time 
the cottage would sai). Quick as thought came 
the crushing reply: ‘As soon a3 we can raise 
the wind, sorr.” 

Frienp (noticing the confused heaps of goode 
of every description scattered promiscuously 
about the shop): ‘‘ Hello! what's happened! 
Been taking an inventory, had a fire, or are you 
going to move on?” Merchant: “ That shows 
how little you know about shopkeeping. We 
have merely been waiting on a lady who dropped 
fn for a paper of pine,” 


Mr. Hawhioe: ‘* Well, I should say | 
you were both right. It’s about 500 of Jackson’s | 


“ Well,” he finally observed, “from | 
.| the length of time it takes him to wind himeelf 


4 crying, my pebd. 
| to play with him,” 


| “Tas is the fourth time you have asked me 
| to marry you,” said Miss Cayenne, rather im- 
| patiently. “How often do you wish me to 
| refuse you?” “ Well,” replied Willie Wishing- 
ton, “I think three times quite aufficient.” 


Tuxy were talking about the Eastern Ques- 
| tion. “TI could settle Ruseia’s hash for her 
| mighty quick,” remarked the confident-looking 
young man. “There's other hash to be settled 
| for, Mr. Backboard,” grimly replied the land- 
lad 


] y- 

| Sue: “So this is your picture? It tsa true 
| representation of a dizing-room of the ocean 
| steamer, But why didn’t you introduce some 
characters!” He: “ Because that picture is en- 
titled: ‘The Dinner-Hour during a Rough 
Passage.’ ” 


“ Mistun Prxxiey,” sald Miss Miami Brown, 
“ what is die here diplomacy +” ‘ Well, I dunno 
whethub I kin transparify de question so’s you'll 
see froo {t. But ef de lan’lord comes ‘rown’ foh 
de rent an’ I says I ain’ gwinter pay, why, I gite 
put out. But ef I tells im ter come ‘round nex’ 
week, an’ nex’ week tell ‘im ter come ‘roun’ 
ag’in, an so on, dats diplomacy.” 

FatTuer (who has caught Patrick stealing) : “I 
thought you knew better than to commit a theft. 
You know how the law punishes people for small 
offences.” Patrick: “How about you, father, 
when you stole mother’s heart? You never gob 
punished for that.” Father: “I got a very 
severe punishment, my son; I got penal servi- 
tude for life, and am doing it now,” 

Mrs, Trayek: ‘You said that bread I made 
wasn’t fit to eat, but I gave it to a poor man ab 
the door to-day, and he was thankfal enough to 
get it.” Mr, Tryer: ‘ Poor man at the door? 
Oh, yes ; that was the man I hired to come and 
ask for something to eat. I paid him five 
shillings; but it was cheap encugh, cheap 
enough.” 

Hices: ‘‘Barton is quite struck with Miss 
Birdikin, He had just lighted a cigar last even- 
ing when she hove in sight, He threw it away, 
and went up the streed with her.” Wicks: 
“And do you know what she eald to him? 
She told him that she appreciated his self-denial 
in throwing the cigar away ; but she never could 
think of marrying a man who was so devoid of 
economy.” 

Nervous Passencer (to mother of howling 
imp in train: ‘Madam, is there anything 
| any of us can do—to pacify your little boy?” 
| Fond Mother (of spoiled child): '‘Ob, thank 
| you, yes; you are very kind. You see, the dear 
little fellow wants to throw his lunch at the 
| Passengers, and I’m afrald they won’t like it. 
' Just stand where you are, please, Now stop 
This kind gentleman wants you 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Duke of Connaught has been elected an 
Wider Brother of the Trinity House in the place 
of Mr, Gladstone. 


CaRMEN Sriva, queen of Roumania, is very 
musical, and plays the harmonium at the little 
Protestant church of the health resort where she 
is now staying. In addition to her many other 
accomplishments, she is learning to play the 
flate, and practizes diligently every day. 

THERE will be au extremely large family party 
in Denmark this year for the birthday of the 
Queen, who will be eighty-one on September 7th, 
as al] her sons and daughters, as wellas many of 
her grandchildren and great grandchildren, are 
expected for the occasion, The Princess of 
Wales will go straight to Denmark from Holland, 
after having been present ab the Qoronation 
feativities of Queen Wilhelmina, 

Quegw Victorra is constantly making records 
now. Soon she will be in the position of the 
only English Sovereigu who has lived to see a 
great granddaughter married, figuratively speak- 
ing, as Her Majesty ix hardly expected to grace 
the bridal ceremony ic person, The Queen her- 
eolf married young ; her eldest daughter was a 
still younger wife ; this daughter's daughter was 
the first of the Emperor Fredecic’s children to 
marry (shat good man being Crown Prince at the 
time); and Pcincess Feodore of Saxe-Meiningen 
consequently heada the list of Victoria's descen- 
dante in the fourth generation. 

Tue German Emperor has probably been in- 
fluenced by the example of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, for it seems to be decided that his 
Majesty will spend a little while at Catro on his 
way back to Germany from the wonderful visit 


, to Palestine, of which his subjects are talking 


with so much interest, The date fixed ap- 
proximately for the Kaiser’t arrival at Cairo Is 
November 15th. It te stated he will go up the 
Nile as far as Axzsouan, the outpost of the 
Soudan. 

Princess Henry or Barrensenc has recently 
appeared out of mourning. The Princess has 
been wearlog a pretty dark-coloured blouse 
covered with white flowers, stamped on the 
material by electricity. Tas sleeve cf the blouse 
is arranged io three sete of three tacks, these 
being run in before being seamed together or 
mounted to lining sleeve, The back and collar 
are cut without s centre seam, The collar fs out 
twice, aud the cuffs are cut four times, as both 
are made on the double of the material, and 
have an Interling. The waist is slightly bouffant 
in front, and pleats in centre of back, and the 
dlouse closes firat in centre of front, then at the 
left side, A frill of muslin trims the double-« 
breasted side of front, and aleo drapes the collar. 
Princess Beatrice’s tennis hat is a plain white 
Luton straw with a bleck band of watered silk 
ribbon and a silver buckle. Her Royal Highness 
also wears a black velvet belt which fastens with 
a allver military clasp. 

Tuere fs still auother matrimonial rumour 
about the young Queen of the Netherlands, It 
is probable, it is sald, that in September, shortly 
after she has come of age, her Majesty will 
announce her intention of marrying the Prince 
William of Wied, younger son "ob the Pcince of 
Wied, whose elder brother, the Hereditary 
Prince, is betrothed to her Majesty's coueio, 
Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, who Is now fn 
Holiand, Tae Princ: of Wied is a -firat cousin of 
the Queen Regent, and the Princess is a daughter 
of the late Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, 
and ehe had a huge fortune. P.iace Willlam of 
Wied was born ia March 1876, Prince Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, the younger of the two sons of 
the late Hereditary Prince, who are themselves 
the next heirs to the throne of the Netherlands, 
has been the officlal favourite for the hand of 
Queen Wilhelmina. His late grandmother, the 
Grand Dachess Sophia, was the most popular 
member of the Royal Family of Holland, Prince 
Bernard, however, bas an enormous fortune of 
his own, and he is a bright, clever young man, 
a does noi relish the idea of becoming a King 

} msort, 


STATISTICS, 


Ove bundred new words are annually added 
to the English language. 

Anovt 300 deaths from accidental poisoning 
occur ia England every year. 

Tue proportion of blind people in the world 
is 800 to every 1,000,000, or one in 1,250. 

Tw France school children have 226 holidays 
in the year, leaving only 139 days for study. 

Mary insects can fly faster than birds. The 
common house fly can ordinarily fly 25ft. a 
second, But when it is alarmed it bas teen 
found that it can increase its rate of speed to 
over 160ft, per second. Jf it could continue 
such rapid fight for a mile in a straight line, 


ib would cover that distance in exactly 33 
seconds, 





GEMS. 


He who seeks after what is imposslble ought 
in justice t> be denied what is possible. 


Jepament and decision are man’s great 
wheels of fortune. 


Wrr is, at best, a hazardous possession ; it is 
very apt to make enemies, bub {t seldom 
secures a friend, 


Tuere {fs « ellence which means nothing, and 
then there is a silence which hints at possible 
developments, 


Orper is the sanity of the mind, the health 
of the body, the peace of the city, the security 


of the State, As the beams cf a house, so-ls 
order to all things, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bacuecors’ Poppine —Mix four ounces each 
of breadcrumbs, minced apples and currants, 
with two ounces of sugar and three eggs ; flavour 
with grated nutmeg and lemon-rind, and boil in 
a mould three hours, 

Berry Omecet.—Four pounds of raw beef, 
chopped fine ; six well-beaten eggs; five or six 
soda crackers, rolled fine; a little butter and 
auet, pepper, salt, and sage; make into two 
loaves, roll in cracker crumbs, and bake about an 
hour ; slice when cold. 

Ecos wire Ricz,—-An appetizing way of serv- 
ing eggs for an Invalid iste poach or drop them 
into water. Having allowed a tablespoonful of 
raw rice to each egg, boil {t in salted water, 
drain and spread on the dish in which ib la to be 
served, Add a few bits of butter and set it 
where it will keep warm while the eggs are 
cooking, 


Porrep CricKxen. —Cat up enough cold chicken 
elther boiled or roasted, to make one quart when 
freed from skinand bones. Chop this fine with 
one cup of cold boiled ham, then reduce to a 
paste with the potato masher, Add four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, a speck of cayenne, a grating 
of nutmeg, and two tesspoonfuls of salt, Mix 
well, and pack the paste into a small stone pot. 
Cover this, and stand it In a pan of hot water, 
Bake it in a moderate oven for one hour, When 
cold, cover with melted butter, and keep in a 
coo}, dry place, 

Svicep Fish —Wash three dozan amelts, and 
pack them in small earthenware pote. Mix half 
an ounce each of whole cloves, peppercorns, and 
whole allspice, with three teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Tie spice, etc., in as many small a made of 
thin muslin as there are pote, Pata In each 
pot, then sprinkle the fish with two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and cover with half a plat of olive ofl and 
one and a-half pints of vinegor. If this mixture 
is not sufficlent to cover the fish, add more 
vinegar. Cover the pote, and bake in a moderate 
oven forfour hours. Cool, and keep in a dry 





place. 





| MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is a public secret that the Princess of Wales 
is the favourite of the Danish Royal Family. 

A NATURALIST of eminence says that land birds 
make their journeys fn the daytime and water 
birds at night. 

Vorturss. cannot discover a carcase by the 
sense of smell, They rely entirely upon their 
sight when in quest of food. 

Tue largest flower in the world comes from 
Sumatra. Ite size is fully three feet in diameter 
—about the size of a carrlage-wheel. 

Neanrty all Hons are “left-handed.” A famou: 
explorer says that when one desires to strike a 
forcible blow the animal almost always utes the 
left paw. 

Ix China, where most eyes are narrow and long, 
a small, round eye ia considered an extraordinary 
beauty. Chinese girls pluck their eyebrows to 
make them very fine. 

A sunstiTvrE for honey has been introduce in 
Germany under the name of sugar-honey, and 
consists of sugar, water, minute amounts of 
mineral substances, and free acid. 

Frve is the sacred number of the Chinese, who 
have five planets, five cardinal points, five vir- 
tues, five tastes, five musical tones, five rank: of 
nobility, and five colours. 

Syow fa al unknown in Cuba, though 
ice sometimes forms at night after a continuance 
of northerly winds, The temperature ranges 
from 72 to 82 degrees. 

CrrsHine cheese owes its excellence partly to 

sandstone 


geological cauees, the red and boulder 
clay, with its immense salt de of which 
the country Is formed, an herbage 


peculiarly suited for cheese production, 

Tue Armenians claim to be the most ancient 
nation on the earth, and are doubtless, like other 
Aryan races, of the line of Japhet, They havo 
often been compared with the Jews, and they 
exhibit Semetic characteristics, 

Tur eggs of a blue bottle-fiy, if placed In the 
sun, will hatch In two or three hours. Linveus 
declares that the larv of three blue bottle- flies 
will devour the carcase of a horse a3 quickly ss 
would a lion, so-rapidly does these insects in- 
creaze, and so voracious do they become, 

Japanese officials are less coriupb than any 
other in the world. There may be exceptions, 
but these are astonishingly few. In strict atten- 
tion. to duty the Japanese officials of all ranks 
rival the Germans, but while the latter are some- 
what stiff and overbeariog in manner, the 
Japanese are very pollte, 

A Frencumax has discovered s remedy inetan- 
taneous in ite effects for the horrible burns 
caused by the use of ofl of vitriol. It ts a soft 
paste of calcined magnesia and water, with which 
the parts burned are covered to the thickness of 
aninch. It alleviates the pain almost imme- 
diately, and when the paste is removed no scar 
remains. 

Tue kingfisher, with ite blue-green back and 
rich chestnut breast, is one of the most besutiful 
of Euro birds, According to a curious 
superatl current in the Middle Ages, it was 
originally a plain gray bird, and acquired is pre- 
sent bright colours by fying toward the suu on 
its liberation from Noah’s ark, Its upper sur- 
face then assumed the hue of the sky above it, 
and Its lower plumage was scorched by the heat 
of the setting orb to the hue it now bears. 

ALL close observers are aware thst many sorts 
of plants bave what answers to the appearence 
na position of sleep. They fold fo their leaves, 
the blossoms close their Is and they some- 
times assume a drooplog habit that clearly indi- 


ates the object of this change in appearance. 
It has wha Res that position is aloo 
taken asa precaution against too large deposits 


of moleture from the at ere. If the leaves 
and petals were epread pa would be more 
surface to catch the dew. The plant folds itself 


up and thus promotes a greater circulation of 


the sap and the consequent nutrition of the 
4 entire structura, 
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CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG*AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only” at 78,1 NEW. “oxPorD™ STREET, LONDON; sold by all Medicine Vendors, 


PILLS 











Oreperetta.—Wash your brown shoes either with , 
“age soap, or water containing a Httle oxalic 
from chemist), then when the shoes are dry iy ety 8 | Se : 
creasing ot wae boot cream which 
ve. 
me! hed rae Péeorte-—-A peer cannot resign his / Farrz.—It there is a, Zonetare re repair by injecting | 
ewreg solution the jal nczzle on | 
Mosicat.—The parchment of the best banjos is made tube of solution ; {fa Ss large hole by guaen with solid | 
cf wolfskin, rubber plugs, the purpose in single tube repair | 
H. T.—Husbands are not liable for the pre- nuptial | outfits. 
debts of their wives. as ae —— a better sponge ‘= = { 
is Dovsr,—You should consult a lawyer and explain | *™@monw wroher-—iirarme, arate | 
| and afterwards let two persons hold ont the Ogun 
tag ee stretched between their hands, and iron it ou the wrong 
Tarrrsn.—Sandwiecb, in Kent, was once a seaport, | side. 
though tt is now two miles from the shore | ‘Tanpy,—Au shandant sprinkling of powdered borax 
Ovricstry.—Prisoners awaiting their trisl do not | » Bey bh peery oy persevered with drives them away 
— the prison dress, or have their hair cut short. me ean Fore the powder into all holes and crevices 
T. M—It fs not usual to refuse such sppifcations. | “there they @ in the day as well as liberally powder | 
{ The undertaker will manage the affair for you. } 


Tave Love.—Th. engsgement ring finger is the third | 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ye > ee largest lunatic asylum in England | 
finger on the left | ig at Prestwich, where the Lancashire County Asylum ; 
| as over 2 ,900 patients. Colney Hatch, in the parish of | ' 
JOCELYR.—A a & person who makes himself | Friern Barnet, in Middksex, six miles north fcom ‘ 
ble, with a principal, for the payment of a London, will accommodate 2,2: 0 patients, 
sum «f money. 
Maprevernmz.—You have Some wrongly informed ; it 
= rest with the court to fix the amount of instal- 
men 


Oxe mm Taoustx.— 


A CHEERFUL HEART. 


death, or a divorces by a A cnegnrvt beart will give us eyes 


competent tribuna), can ive th ge contract | To see a thousand pepe d thing, 
between husband and wife. } And lead us always in a path 
Apveticant.—The same method as for any other | Where some sweet plant of gladness springs. 


employment; spply in all likely 


sesare ® our life 


A cheerful heart will 
As sunshine gilde « leafy bower, 
pel silence harsh, revengeful hate, 
And fiJl with love each peseing hour. 


A cheerful heart will prompt kind words 
And make us feel for others’ needs ; 

‘Twill dash the tear from Sorrow's eye— 
‘Twill nerve the arm for bravest deeds. 


quarters until ae | 


Mrncevgs.—-We regret that we cannot answer ‘ 
question here, It fs of a delicate nature, unt Ouse as | 
which you should see a physician, 

Raops.—Sponge with borax and water. If that fails, 
try ammonia an a) then sponge with pure water | 
and tron with muslin between. | 


Hovstwirs.—Tocleau floor oil ——, wy fanaa | } 


with clear, cold water, then A cheerful heart will set us free 
dipped in linseed and Kerosene oil mized. “They. From lurking, dark, and sinful powers, 

look bright for some time. Aud make our whole life glad as when 
Distacacep.—There should certainly be a mutual | We scarch and find the fairest flowers. 

return of all letters and te, and the tte is 


presen 
forthe gentleman to tak the initiative in the disagree. 
able proceeding, Rep Trp. ene of the tip of the nose In young 


| ey atah ee ale te 1 not aan aie oe ae a) 


t: 
affection ar ie ts cause. Avoid gee ten | 
ee, and take with either an abundance of milk | 


ssep Mrauim.—-If you think your lover ts | 

at somathing 2 Nave done, and be know j 
done ete wet eff him, it 

and 4 on your 

him a 7 eee ask Stns 


ei 


every instance os are deep-sea dwellers, 
- crawl about the rocks, usin 
gs. R 


BBE 
g 


Ht 


je Max.—Be a close en of the 
ou are mixing among ; 

thovsand’| times in that way 1 Rage son Ga 

any boo 
pipes cooking 

should be rinsed after 

the outetde with a 
dish-cloth should never 


B. H.—Rae is a prreme, 
from pa a British hero inhsbited 
called to Kook, Usray, tn Satheriandabice; 
cautenh aanan the parish was Re or Rae. 

an Seouseum — Tone wisest gougse ‘would be 
an was not eure, and ithe be a man of sense 
ps oor § he will not visit another's 
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happen. 


} 
; and building ie about a million and # quarter 


| the fresh afr 


| Vessels built for heavy fighting cannot 


Manr1ims.—The floating cepacity of a ship, or, as the 
; butiders express it, the displacement, is very aco orately 
calculated, and every pound of weight ts allowed for 


| Besides the ships have double bottoms and water-tight 


compartments that help to keep them afloat if acoldenta 
It is said to be almost impossible to sink a 
modern built ship constructed on the best models. 


Jac«x Tar.—If a captain of a boat be going alongside 
4 ship at night, and if he be hailed with the challenge 
‘Boat, ahoy!" the proper reply from the boat is, 
Victory, or Triumph, or whatever the name of the 
captain's vessel be. If the viaitor be a Heutenant, the 
regulation answer ie ‘‘Hulloa!” But if the visitor be 
only a midsbipmav, the reply demanded by ancient 
etiquette is, strange to say, ‘No, no!” although be 


; means “ Yes. 


A. R. T.—The value of the National Gallery nae wag 
sterling 
The National Gallery was founded In 1824, with a ool- 
lection of thirty-eight pictures ; it now contains about 
1,200 pictures, which have coat roun¢ diy £1,000 00% 
The gallery was finished in 1838, at a cost of £100,000, 
It was altered and enlarged in 1860, and additions were 
made in 1576, the new portion costing £5: A 
further enlargement cost £66,000. 

A Constant Reaver.—To prevent them depositing 
their eggs on clothes, Amer mag &o., constant dusting 
and ex the ents, rooms, &2., to freeb atr, 


vOv. 


posing 
| combined with a Titeral sprinkling of pounded camphor 
| mixed with ground pepper in the pr 


C8568, » where 
the clothes are kept and over the furniture of rooms 


; -_ much used. Neither of these precautions if used 


alone will avail when much moth isabout. The clothes 
should be sagan taken out, shaken, and hung in 
‘or gome hours before being returned to 

the well camphorated and peppered presses, Ko. 


Bex Bo.tt.—The battleship is the rock of defence and 
the means of offence in war. It must be ready, ablo 
and willing to fight at any time, in any place or under 
any ciroumsetances, or its value i# most questionable. 
The cruiser ie the mounted messenger of tho sear, 
bring!ng news and rendering service. The cruiser cin 
witb the beat reason, run away, astheis neither boi!r 


| or adapted for hard fighting. There are several grades 


of war vessels, each having its apprope late field 
fast satler:, 


neither can the light cruiser carry guns and arma 1c 


| sufficiently powerful to do battle agaimat the crest 
+ guns of fort or ship. 


Repxtuiovs Susy.—If all youn say in your letter fe 
just as you represent it, you have our sympathy. We 
| do not mean to doubt you in any way, but we know 
that sometimes young girls are apt to over-estimate 

arental a = to consider as cruel that which 

meant only to kind. But we are also equaliy 
aware that there iene many parents who seem to havo 
no natural affection for their children. @ cannot 
think it as bad as this in your case. We must believe 
that your fatber loves you, and, indeed, he shows it in 
many Ways a¢ you have tndicated, but that he is strict 
fn regard to the company you keep, and the hours and 
places that such odd moments as you oscape from home 
are spent, indicates » rather jealous reg’ for you. 
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BLOOD STAINS IN WOOD. 


For sixpence in hand paid (unless you wish to | 


make it a shilling) the custodian of Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh, will show you a dull red stain 
on the floor, which he says was caused by the 
blood of Rizzio, when that dashing young man 
was done to death in the time of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

‘‘A rather ghastly souvenir,” remarked a con- 
fiding tourist. ‘“ Why did not the management 
here have it scrubbed out ages ago?” 

“It couldn't be done, sir: not by any means. 
Blood spilled on wood remains to be seen as long 
as the wood lasts. 
ment of a just Providence to bear testimony 
against the sin and crime of murder.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said the tourist, reflectively ; 
‘but suppose the blood had been spilled here 
ennocently by accident, wouldn't the spot have 
stayed in the boards all the same ?” 

“Ah, sir,” responded this Scotch theologian, 
with evident heat, “ ye have no right to talk like 
that. It’s a sort of flying in the face of the 
Powers above, sir. Such things are not for light- 
minded comment, they are meant to admonish 
and instruct poor erring mortals. For crime is 


like a disease that has fixed upon these frail, | 


dying bodies of ours, sir. Once we are in its 


clutch it is difficult or impossible to shake it | 


off.” 

The homily over, the tourist “felt like making 
it a shilling,” and did so. 

But was the old man right? Ave consequences 
so intractable, misfortunes so hard to overcome ? 
Yes, and no. It depends. Let a woman tell us 
how it was with her. 

“In the early part of 1884,” she says, “my 
health ran down. I| felt heavy and weak. Very 
little exertion fatigued and tired me. I had a 
burning pain at the chest and between the 


shoulders, and a strange, sinking feeling at the | 


pit of the stomach. I was almost constantly 
troubled with nausea, sometimes throwing up 
matter streaked with blood. Eating but little, 
through lack of appetite and difficulty of digest- 
ing what I did take, my strength failed until I 
became extremely weak, being -scarcely able to 
get about on my common household duties. 

‘Tn this low and miserable condition I remained 


It is, no doubt, sir, an arrange- | 








for eleven weary years. 1 was not always the 
same, however, sometimes feeling a trifle better, 
and then relapsing into my former state. But | 
was never well; the shadow, gloom, and pain of 
a seemingly chronic and incurable disease was 
upon me all the time. 

‘Neither. medicines nor medical treatment 
availed with me. Apprehending that I might 
have some lung complaint, I attended at the 
Chest Hospital in the City Road for over three 
years, and was under the care of my own doctor 
for over two years; but obtained no permanent 
benefit. 

“As time passed my weakness and general 
debility increased until I was persuaded that I 
had not long to live. So low was I that my 
daughter, on her return from the City, expected 
at any time to find me gone. 

“This was my deplorable and hopeless state 
when, in January, 1895, my son spoke of the 
cures he had heard were wrought by Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and pressed -me at last to try it. 
Without really expecting anything from it, I 
nevertheless began taking this medicine, and zx a 
week's time experienced a marked improvement. 
I ate with a relish, food agreed with me, and the 
pain and sickness abated. Buoyed up and cheered 
by this result, I continued using the remedy, and 
in three months I was completely cured. 

“Since then I have kept strong and well—a 
period of three years. There is no question but 
that Mother Seigel’s Syrup saved my life. In 
acknowledgement of it I give you liberty to pub- 
lish this statement, and refer any enquirers to 
me.” (Signed) Frances Taylor, 34, Withering- 
ton Road, Highbury, London, N., Jan. 2st, 
1898. 

The venerable custodian of Holyrood Palace 
was not absolutely right. Here is a case of 
desperate disease of eleven years’ standing per- 
fectly cured in three months—almost in a breath. 
Whatever may be the duration of bloodstains in 
wood it is certain that the worst ailments of the 
human body may be wholly eradicated—provided 
we employ a remedy as potent as Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. Yes, and quickly withal; quickly, as 
Winter’s frown melts into Summer's laughter as 
the warm sun climbs the sky. 
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